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Is the coal business bad 


or is it normal? 


tm can find support for either con- 
tention, but good or bad, we must 
take business as it is and adapt our 
methods to meet conditions. 


Mines with low costs find that they can 
operate profitably—some of them in 
spite of discriminating freight rates— 
but the high cost mines are riding a 
stormy sea. 


Haulage costs are a big factor in the 
totals—you can’t afford to 
spend several cents a ton 
to keep old plain bearing 
mine cars patched up 
when you can buy durable 
easy running Hyatt bearing 
cars at reasonable prices. 


The story of Hyatt bearing mine 
cars is told in an interesting way in 
Bulletin 390. A copy will be sent 
on request. 


NEWARK 


Many Hyatt equipped cars are still run- 
ning in hard duty mines after 15 years 
of service. They have operated all of 
those years without adjustment, repairs 
or replacement of the bearings—with 
no attention other than an occasional 
application of grease. Such is the result 
of simple sturdy construction. 


Ask any of the builders of better mine 
cars. They will tell you that for ability 
to endure under severe 
operating conditions— 
with low upkeep cost— 
they know of no equip- 
ment as dependable or as 
time-proven as their Hyatt 
bearing cars. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


HUNTINGTON _ PITTSBURGH 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR MINE CARS 
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Microphotograph of fulminate of mercury 
crystals enlarged 15 times. The crystals 
shown here represent a charge for a Hercules 
No. 6 Blasting Cap. 


SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY APPLIED 
to BLASTING CAPS 


Many branches of science are utilized at the Hercules Laboratories, in the 
unremitting effort to make Hercules Blasting Caps and Electric Blasting Caps 
as nearly perfect as is possible. 

The X-Ray is called upon to look through the copper shells to see that the 
internal construction is correct. Microphotography is employed to learn the 
secrets it reveals. 

The microphotograph herewith tells a significant story to the Explosives 
Chemist. While in itself the photograph means little to the layman, it illus- 
trates the painstaking care that goes into the manufacturing and testing of 
Hercules Caps. 

All Standard Tests of recognized value, as well as special tests devised by us are 
used to insure the high quality of Hercules Blasting Caps or Electric Blasting 
Caps. 

The proper care and use of blasting machines is necessary for uniformly suc- 
cessful results in electrical shot-firing. Write to our Advertising Department, 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware, for a free book of instructions. 


HERCULES POWDER,CO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ALLENTOWN, PA. DULUTH 


LOUISVILLE POTTSVILLE, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM HAZLETON, PA. NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO HUNTINGTON, W. VA. NORRISTOWN, PA. SALT LAKE CITY 
rE Sa JOPLIN, MO. PITTSBURG, KAN. SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH WILKES-BARRE 


WILMINGTON 


DENVER 
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Equalized — 


For 
Perfect 
Track 


Performance 


You’ve heard of Mine Locomo- 
tives that “ride like Pullmans.” 


Transverse Equalizer Over the Front Axle 


Well, they’re Goodman Locomotives, equipped with the Goodman patent 
Transverse Equalizer—the most recent of really big developments in loco- 


_motive design and construction. 


The Transverse Equalizer is a balancer—affording a wide range of wheel freedom 
for safe and, fast operation over the roughest of mine tracks, without imposing 


undue stresses on the axle-box springs, or trying to twist the frame out of shape. 


It keeps the locomotive on the track in 
places where otherwise there would 
surely be derailments. 


It increases pulling power, softens the 
shocks of high-duty operation, reduces 
wear and tear on the locomotive and the 
tracks, and minimizes spring breakages. 


It is simple in construction, and requires 


no maintenance attention. 


The Transverse Equalizer is ex- 


tremely simple. Here it is, with This exclusively Goodman feature is not 
axle boxes and springs. a “talking point” nor a “selling point”— 
Fully described in our Haulage it is a “working point” of highest opera- 
Locomotive Catalog, Book No. tive value. 
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WE CALLED IT AMERICAN—BUT 
THE WORLD ADOPTED IT! 


ESIGNED as an aid to the American coal operators, engineers, and equipment manufac- 

turers, the Handbook of Standard and Approved American Coal Mining Practice has 
rapidly outgrown its field. The world-wide demand that has arisen for it is due to the aroused 
interest in this subject of standardization of practice and equipment, and the authoritative 
character given the book by the leading operators, engineers and equipment manufacturers of 
the country who have cooperated for five years in an intensive study of this standardization work. 
Here are requests typical of the widespread demand for the Handbook. 


C. Y. WANG MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
21, Rue de Paris Extension 
Hankow, China 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to 


Mining Section, Engineering Dept. 
Nihonbashi-Ku 
Tokio, Japan 

Please forward at your earliest con- 


Standardized American Practice and venience Handbook of Standard and 
send me the Handbook of American Approved American Coal Mining Prac- 
Coal Mining Methods, Practice and tice via parcel post. 
Equipment. 
DIENST 
HARALD CARLBORG, E. M. Der 
Kungl. Kommerskollegium, Bergsbyran Ombilinsteekolenmijnen 
Stockholm, Sweden SAWAH-LOENTO 

I am enclosing $5 for one copy of the (Sumatra Westkust) 
Handbook of Standard and Approved Kindly inform me how I may obtain 
American Coal Mining Methods, Prac- the Handbook of Standard and Ap- 
tice and Equipment. proved American Coal Mining Practice. 


THE SUBJECTS COVERED 


The subjects covered include basic rules safeguarding electricity in mines; electric tipple equipment; under- 
ground stations (in fact all phases of automatic control of mine equipment) ; trolley and storage battery types 
locomotives; mine tracks, signals, and switches, including track gauge, turnouts, frogs and switches, mine cars; 
mine fans, airways and shafts and booster fans; wire rope, ladders, and miscellaneous coal handling equip- 
ment; pumps for development work, permanent pumping stations, natural drainage, and effect of mine water 
on equipment; loading machines, belt chain and shaking conveyors, installing and operating cutting and load- 
ing equipment; general mine timbering, preservation of timbers, and use of concrete and steel. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The book is pocket size, loose-leaf, and will be kept up to date as 
recommendations are approved. Its price is $5.00. This includes a 
subscription to THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, which 
carries each month a department of practical operating problems. 
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Roller 


-~and Brownhoist 


It hasn’t been completed yet. From the 
very first day it operates, therefore, the coal 
conveyor will pay a profit relatively, at the 
new Riverside plant of the United Light & 
Power Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


The conveyor is by Brownhoist, Timken- 
equipped. The Timken Bearings make the 
conveyor highly friction-free, so that it will 
require less power, less investment for 
power equipment, and less expensive belt- 
ing because there is no excess drag. 


Timken application to idlers, as well as 
Timken design itself, assures perfect align- 
ment, constantly preserved by the greater 
load area of Timkens and by their ability 
to take thrust along with the radial pressure. 


With Timkens in an idler, correct assembly 
is simple and sure; there is just one big 
central lubricating chamber; accessibility 
is complete. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, and other conveyor manufacturers 
will sponsor Timken betterments in your 
conveyors. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and their mountings can be secured 
from the Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company’s Branches located in 
the following cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, ladianapolis, KansasCity, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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In the 
complete tool kit for 
successful mining 


September, 1995 


Today’s complete outfit for mining is a far cry from that of the 
time when its main elements were a pick, a shovel, a burro, and 
a love of the gambler’s chance. Today’s kit substitutes for 
these the scientific knowledge of an engineering background, 
labor-saving equipment and a great industrial structure. And 
the responsibilities of the business that have arisen from its 
present extensive organization and commercial importance 
make it necessary to keep in close touch with the national eco- 
nomic conditions to which it is so susceptible. 


A valuable aid in this regard is 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


o~ 


This Journal presents once a 
month from the wealth of eco- 
nomic and technical news available, 
a resume of just what the busy 
mining man wants to know. 

It covers and interprets the gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward, and 
rulings pertinent to mining, tax, 
tariff, immigration, legislation, de- 
partmental news and decisions; 
other national economic questions 
such as labor and industrial coop- 
eration and _ transportation; a 
digest of expressed opinion and 
news pertaining to mining; the 
latest developments in_ practical 
operating problems, particularly 


A VALUABLE SERVICE TO 


those bearing on the powerful 
standardization movement; safety 
work; news of the developments 
among the manufacturers; authori- 
tative half yearly reviews of activ- 
ities in all mining fields. 

The important movements spon- 
sored by the American Mining 
Congress are ably reinforced and 
discussed in its columns. In per- 
tinent articles by leading mining 
men—in editorials—in news, in 
technical articles—it is character- 
ized by dependability, breadth of 
observation and ability to make 
deductions and precise interpreta- 
tions. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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CAMERON HIGH PRESSURE 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 


FOR over half a century 

Cameron and quality have 
been synonymous in the power 
plants throughout the country. 


The latest modern high pressure plants 
are installing Cameron Pumps because 
they are the ultimate choice of the most 
careful buyer. 


NDENSATE PUMPS 


CAMERON CO 
SERVING AN FR SURFACE CONDENSER | 


Each Cameron Pump installed in your 
plant has been designed to meet the ex- 
act Operating conditions and has been 
thoroughly tested under these conditions 
before shipment. 


Complete set cf Lulletins on request. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY-1II BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. 
Offices m_ principal cities the world over 


FOR CANADA REFER-CANADIAN INGERSOLL RAND CO LIMITED. 200 ST JAMES STREET. MONTREAL. QUEBEC, [ 


Ing 


SERVING AN FR SURFACE CONDENSER 


CAMERON CIRCULATING PUMP ] 


217-DV 


ersoll-Rand. 


A. S. CAMERON STEAM PUMP WORKS 
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ROD MILLS 


Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills em- 
body the same rugged construc- 


tion, high grade material and 
workmanship, characterized in 
the Ball Granulator. 


“Uy 


NEWS 


Mining news, much of it not avail- Authentic reports of congressional 
able otherwise, supplied promptly and departmental activities sent to 
through our daily or weekly news you daily keep you promptly in- 
bulletins, is one of the valuable formed on all legislation, rulings, 
services rendered by the American decisions and governmental news 
Mining Congress. of importance to the industry. 


ONE OF OUR SERVICES TO & THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Many of the little items of today from the daily bulletin will be big news 
tomorrow—you should keep in touch with them as well as with the regular run 
of governmental activities that concern mining. 


| Send for information about the daily and weekly bulletin services. 


| THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Direct Cost of Wire Cloth for Process Equip- 
ments is a Very Minor Item in the Total 
of Operating Expense 


BUT — Choose the RIGHT SCREEN, and the same equipment will turn out cleaner, 
more uniform work, require less attendance and power, and handle more tons per ma- 
chine, per square foot, per screen-cloth, per man, per hour and per dollar. 


Note the accompanying illustration. It shows in mini- 
ature eight wire screens, all having openings identical 


in size. With any of them the product would be the 
same. 


The heaviest contains ten times as much metal as the 
lightest; it costs five times as much. Its resistance to 
abrasion, pressure, shock, are many times those of the 
lighter screens. It is built for RESISTANCE—and it 


does resist—the tough, thick wires will wear, and wear, 
and wear. 


But see the lightest screen—its active, open screening 
space is more than three times that which the heaviest 
screen affords. You can feed it faster. You can speed 
up the movement of oversize by increasing the angle of 
flow; and still you’ll take out more fines, quicker, than 
with the heavy, more resistant screen. 


Ludlow-Saylor Screens are made in countless weaves 
and kinds—hard or soft, tempered or annealed, rigid 
or flexible, pure metal or complex alloy. 


Thoughtful selection of a Screening Surface considers 
ALL the factors bearing on the choice. In running 
time, shut-down time, in equipment investment, in floor 
space, in all the factors making up your overhead, 
GETTING THE RIGHT SCREEN WILL MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE. 


MEMO 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


608 So. Newstead Ave. 
St. Louis 


Send us your New General Catalogue No. 47-D. 
We use 

Grinding Equipment Filter Equipment 
Screening Equipment Tumbling Equipment 


prety Opening” may 
be had in various weaves. \ A 
For long life, select a rugged 
wire; for large tonnage per 
hour, select a screen with 
maximum open, active screen- ? 


The LUDLOW- SAYLOR COMPANY St. Louis 


I 608 South Newstead Avenue 
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Che Gagly Brother 


Et NCE, a man went on a journey leaving five stalwart 
’ wag sons to his brother who owned much property and 


were much desired everywhere. Their uncle entrusted 
them with the exchange of his goods and made them the 
masters of the arts of his household. He built for them 
many mansions and they lived in splendor. 


The third born had a gift of magic. He could cause houses 
and even streets to blaze with light, machines to spin and 
purr when nothing seemed to move them; even vehicles at 
his command moved swiftly from place to place without 
horses to draw them. The uncle made of him the master 
of wizardry. 


The fourth born possessed such strength that when he 
stretched his arms across a river, the people carrying their 
goods could pass over dry shod. The uncle made of him 
the master of building and of transportation. 


The fifth born was known as the Ugly Brother. The uncle, 
noting his ungainly and cumbersome movements, sent 
him to keep the fires. As time wore on, the uncle became 
fonder of his four popular nephews but so much out of 
patience with the Ugly Brother that he often contemplated 
sending him away. One night, the Ugly Brother, knowing 
that he was about to be dismissed, called his four famous 
brothers to him and said: 


= 


“What shall happen to me is of little account, but if my fires 
stop, your strength will cease, your wizardry will disappear 
and your popularity will wane because I have been at the 
bottom of all of your good fortune and you have but dis- 
played what I have produced. 


Thereupon the Ugly Brother went back to his fires and the 
four elder brothers, uneasy Over their futures, went at once 
to the uncle to plead the cause of the Ugly Brother. 


(Shall we say ‘that the five sons were gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
coal.) 
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A Few of Weller Products 


APRON CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS SCREENS 
BELT CONVEYORS ELEVATOR BUCKETS GRIZZLIES 
BUCKET CONVEYORS SKIP HOISTS SPROCKETS 
CHAIN CONVEYORS WEIGH LARRIES GEARS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS COAL CRUSHERS BEARINGS 
FEEDERS (ALL KINDS) CAR HAUL CHAIN BINGATES 


SHEET METAL AND STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 


Catalogs on Request 


tat 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


Cold Rolled Steel, Sectional Flights, Wear Long 
We Also Make 


ROTARY FEEDERS 
Spiral and Ribbon Conveyors of Monel Metal 


Large Capacity Adapted for Material Over 
6 inches in Diameter 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Offices 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
8ST. LOUIS OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for Illustrated Cate 


Stee 
Chicago -New York 
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Are You Looking 
for a More Satisfactory Packing 
for Centrifugal Pumps? 


SQUARE 


ALCO 


PLAITED PACKING 


meets the unusual conditions of centrifugal pumps. 


The shaft of the centifugal pump revolves at a 
very high speed and bears on one concentrated sur- 
face of the packing, while the rod of a direct acting 
pump moves more slowly through the stuffing box. 


To prevent excessive wear of the shaft, and en- 
hance the life of the packing, there must be suffi- 
cient lubricant on the bearing surface—‘PALCO” 
Packing supplies it. 

Any Packing That Wears 
the Shaft is Expensive. 


“Palco” Makes a Tight Stuffing Box 
Without Friction 


Send for working samples to test under 
your own conditions. No. charge. 
State size. 


Greene, Tweed & Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York 


109 Duane St. 
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MacMillan Didn't Take 
One Along! 


MacMillan didn’t take one along 
with him—otherwise the world is 
pretty well covered! The demand 
for the Handbook of Standard and 
Approved American Coal Mining 
Practice has been surprisingly 
widespread. Requests for it come 
continually from far flung, little 


heard of places. 


This fact is significant, not only 
because it reveals that the interest 
in this subject of standardization 
is world wide, but because of the 
added economy that must result 
from such a widespread applica- 
tion of the principles of simplifi- 
cation of coal mining practice and 


equipment. 


An outline of the contents of 
the Handbook may be found on 
page six of the advertising section 
of this issue. The book is loose- 
leaf and pocket size, and will be 
kept up to date as recommenda- 


tions are approved. 


Turn to page six for further 


information 
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“How Soon Can You Deliver?” 


SSURANCES of time of shipments and deliveries are 
based on actual knowledge of manufacturing and 
shipping conditions at our plants. 


Prompt shipments of explosives are made because of 
the ample stocks available at plants and in storage 


magazines located in regions where industries require 
our products. 


This nation-wide ability to serve industry promptly 
with explosives of the highest quality is only one of 
the reasons why du Pont enjoys leadership in the 
explosives field. 


In ore mining operations 
use du Pont explosives 


There is a du Pont explosive to meet every blasting 
need—to do your particular work best at least expense. 
For ore mining, we especially recommend: 


Du Pont Gelatin Dynamite because it is plastic, 
absolutely water-proof, practically non-freezing 
and produces the smallest volume of obnoxious 
fumes. It is unequalled for underground shooting 
of hard rock. 

Red Cross Ammonia Dynamite is ideal for its all- 
around blasting qualities and is the most popular 
high explosive sold. While it is classed as low- 
freezing, it is actually non-freezing under any 
atmospheric conditions. 


Du Pont blasting accessories give you maximum effi- 
ciency from your explosives. Make every shot sure 
—protect your blasting investment by using only du 


Pont accessories. 

Birmingham . . Ala. 

For further information about du Pont explosives RR 2 

and blasting accessories, please refer to Mining Catalog Saue...”. Sam 

—Metal-Quarry Edition, or write to our nearest office. at... oo 

Huntington . W. Va. 

ansa: 1 0. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. Mexico City . .” Mex. 

Explosives Department New York N.Y. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE . Gee 

St. Louis . . . . Mo. 

Du Pont chemical engi- 

neers insure uniformity vow. 

of quality by shemical pokane... ash. 

step of manufacture from 

to finished Exhibit, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


POWDER MAKERS SINCE 1802 
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Attack Mother Earth With Alloy Steels 


Combat the wear and tear on your equipment by using 
Agathon Alloy Steels. They lengthen the life of your 
product, enhance its reputation and gain you added good 
will from your customers. We produce alloy steels to meet 
various requirements. Some are of a special analysis to 
resist wear—others to resist shock—others are tough but 
not hard—and still others have hardness but are not brit- 
tle. Our expert metallurgists and practical steel men will 
gladly help you solve your steel problems without charge. 
Write us. Ask for booklet, ‘‘Agathon Alloy Steels.” 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio 


Swetland Bldg., Cleveland Book Bldg., Detroit Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Aeolian Bldg., New York University Block, Syracuse Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
303 W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


AG 


September 


We have daily pro- 
duction in all kinds 
of Agathon Alloy 
Steel such as— 


Nickel, Chrome- 
Nickel, UMA, Molyb- 
denum, Chrome- 
Molybdenum, 
Nickel- Molybde- 
num, Vanadium, 
Chrome - Vanadium, 
Chromium, etc. 


Deliveries in Blooms, 
Billets, Slabs, Bars, 
Spring Flats, Hot 
Rolled Strips, etc. 


CHOON 
ALLOY STEELS 
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STRAIT-JACKETING THE TAXPAYER 


DMINISTRATIVE provisions of the income tax 
law doubtless will occupy first place in the legis- 
lative arena when Congress meets in December. 

There seems to be substantial accord existing among the 
various factions in Congress concerning the proposed 
reduction of surtax rates to a maximum of 25 percent 
or less. As soon as the Committee on Ways and Means 
performs its functions of preparing and introducing a 
revenue bill carrying the proposed reduced surtax rates, 
it is to be expected that the matter of rates will be put 
aside for perfunctory consideration and administrative 
phases will be made the objects of attacks and the sub- 
jects of many new legislative proposals. 

While the 1924 revenue act was pending in Congress, 
first consideration was given to the matter of rates, and 
serious controversy arose. The result was that a com- 
promise on the question of surtax rates finally had to be 
effected, but not until it was too late to give proper at- 
tention to the administrative changes that were written 
into the bill. The administrative provisions were neg- 
lected, except for a large number of amendments which 
were passed in a perfunctory manner. In consequence, 
the 1924 revenue act presents more administrative tech- 
nicalities and complications that are beyond the compre- 
hension of the taxpayer than any previous law. 

The Senate Committee on Investigation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue now proposes to take a hand in the 
framing of the proposed new law. This Committee has 
assembled a mass of testimony and data which it be- 
lieves should be used by Congress as the basis for 
revenue legislation. (Congress will have to consider the 
report of this Committee which will cover many sub- 
jects, including depletion, discovery value, reorganiza- 
tions, capital gains and losses, and undistributed sur- 
pluses of mining companies. Only a portion of the tes- 
timony taken by this committee in its hearings, and 
only a few of the reports made by committee investi- 
gators have been made public, and, therefore, it may 
be found that a large part of the data upon which the 
Committee will base its findings and recommendations 
is faulty and lacking proper authentication, since it 
was gathered through ex parte hearings and secret 
investigations in which the taxpayers concerned were 
not permitted to be heard. 

It is very probable, in view of the circumstances, that 
proposals to amend the revenue law which are based 
upon the findings and recommendations of the investi- 
gating committee, will precipitate controversies which 
will result in prolonged consideration of the bill. This 
ls as it should be. Congress should not undertake to 
place taxpayers in a strait-jacket and great care should 
be exercised in framing the new administrative pro- 
visions so that no injustice shall be done and no unwar- 
ranted restrictions placed upon business and industry. 
Experience with past revenue laws should result in a 
Vastly improved and simplified revenue act. 


REAL AND IMAGINED RIGHTS 


HE following quotation from the August 14th 

issue of the Wall Street Journal is so sound in 

prineiple, so thoroughly American and so apropos 
that it warrants reading and repetition by every think- 
ing citizen. In commenting upon the recent decision of 
New York Supreme Court Justice Churchill, forbid- 
ding members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers to 
‘*picket,’’ they say: 

‘‘Our government establishes the right of every man 
to own property and control it as he pleases. He has 
also the right to contract in any lawful undertaking as 
he pleases. But these rights are not consistent with the 
idea that a man has a property right in the job he holds. 
His right in that is merely contractural. He has no 
legal ground for attempting to restrain others from 
taking it when he leaves it. 

‘It is the privilege of any man to become a member 
of a union if he wishes. It is the privilege of a union to 
seek to improve the conditions of its members. But it 
is not the privilege of a union to attempt to improve the 
condition of its members by inflicting all the damage it 
can upon others or by breaches of the peace. Threats 
and violenee are not the lawful ways and means of 
attaining any end, no matter how desirable. 

‘‘Union leaders, members of unions, employers or 
members of employers’ organizations or individuals any- 
where must recognize this fact. No matter what end 
they seek to attain they must keep within the spirit and 
the letter of the law which seeks to protect every man in 
his constitutional rights, and at all times to. maintain 
peace and order.’’ 

The present situation in the anthracite coal mining 
industry, which has every appearance of ending in a 
strike, has caused a universal revival of the old ques- 
tion, ‘‘The Right to Strike.’’ The American Mining 
Congress some years ago qualified and defined this 
phrase by saying ‘‘The right to strike is a qualified 
right, which ceases and becomes a conspiracy against 
the government when it interferes with production and 
distribution of the necessities of life.’’ In a more recent 
statement that organization said, ‘‘The right of every 
person to quit work is inherent, but to quit work in 
combination with others becomes a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and is therefore unlawful. The right 
of any body of men, as officials or otherwise, to issue 
orders requiring individuals to cease work under penalty 
of ostracism, is not only a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, but constitutes an abridgment of the right of 
every citizen to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness as guaranteed by the Constitution.’’ What think- 
ing citizen, be he member of a union or not, ean fail to 
agree with these principles? 
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A WRONG METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


HE mining industry is greatly interested in the 

much talked about reorganization of government 

departments. The transfer of the Bureau of 
Mines from the Interior Department to the Department 
of Commerce and the transfer of the Patent Office to 
the same department are the first steps in the proposed 
reorganization and it therefore appears that the mining 
industry is the first to be affected by the Administra- 
tion’s plan. There is considerable discussion now as to 
the probability of the transfer of the Forest Service 
Bureau from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Interior, which transfer it is said 
will be made shortly. With these transfers it is apparent 
that the President has gone about as far as he ean under 
his authority to transfer bureaus by executive order. 

When Congress convenes in December it is practically 
certain that the question of reorganization will come 
up early in the session, and that it will receive serious 
consideration. It is also apparent that to make the 
reorganization actually possible legislation is necessary. 
Many of the original acts creating departments will 
need to be modified before transfers can take place. 
However, Senator Curtis, of Kansas, majority leader, 
believes that it can be accomplished, and in a recent 
statement asserted that ‘‘a systematic, scientific 
reorganization of governmental work will result in a 
saving to the taxpayer of $200,000,000.’’ 

At the beginning of the Harding administration a 
committee was appointed, composed of members of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate to study 
the question of elimination of duplication of government 
departments, and to*report thereon. After many 
months of strenuous work, this committee made its re- 
port to the President, and its recommendations were 
transmitted by him to Congress. President Coolidge, 
and administration leaders generally have endorsed the 
report of this committee. Hearings have been held, but 
so far the only significant step taken in carrying out the 
recommendations is the transfer of the Bureau of Mines 
to the Commerce Department. 

Unquestionably there will be opposition to any plan 
for reorganization. A power once conferred is never 
relinquished easily. Already there is publicly ex- 
pressed fear that the proposed reorganization will cost 
the jobs of many employes. It is quite reasonable to 
assume that much pressure will be brought to bear upon 
members of Congress, not only in the matter of job 
¢limination, but by departments and_ industries. 
Eventually, however, this reorganization will take place, 
and it is hoped will result in both efficiency and economy. 

There seems to have been a decided tendeney on the 
part of those charged with the responsibility for 
administering government affairs to use ‘‘surprise 
methods’’ and to completely ignore those most vitally 
interested in their plans. For instance the Revenue 
Bureau for some three years worked upon a plan for 
silver re-valuation, without taking silver producers into 
their confidence. The first intimation of the govern- 
ment’s plan was a letter advising that silver properties 
would be re-valued. The copper re-valuation order was 
promulgated in much the same manner and the transfer 
of the Bureau of Mines was an accomplished fact before 
the industry which it serves was consulted. While 
these methods may be eminently satisfactory to those 
who use them, they are not so popular with the indus- 
tries affected. 

Administration leaders in Congress would save them- 
selves considerable worry, industry would be appre- 
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ciative and the public generally would be interested jn 
knowing just what consolidations are to be proposed, 

Unquestionably great saving can be accomplished by 
consolidation. The mining industry now is compelled 
to transact its business through innumerable govern. 
ment departments, bureaus and commissions. There are 
bound to be differences of opinion as to the manner ip 
which these agencies dealing with mining problems 
should be redistributed. The industry asks only that 
this redistribution be done wisely, in consultation 
with the industry itself, and that its troubles be sim. 
plified—not multiplied. 


DISCOURAGING PROGRESS 


LASKA is not prospering under federa admin. 

istration. The affairs of this great territory 

should command the attention of the next Con. 
gress. When a vast domain, such as Alaska, so rich in 
potential mineral and other resources, fails to progress 
in population and wealth, it is apparent that something 
is seriously wrong with its form of government. 

Alaska needs self-government. Long distance admin. 
istration of the territory has never been satisfactory, 
nor successful. The plan of government imposed upon 
the people of Alaska has never been responsive to their 
needs. In fact, it has had a tendency to discourage 
progress and development. 

Alaska offers an abundance of raw materials and 
basic resources that await the coming of men and capi- 
tal. But Alaska’s population is standing still, and her 
vast resources are practically untouched. Conditions 
indicate that the federal government is to blame, and 
certainly no measures or policies with respect to Alas- 
kan affairs have been applied during recent years to 
encourage the territory’s growth and development in- 
dustrially, or to prevent the retrogression and decay 
that seems to have been creeping into the industrial 
activity that some years ago gave promise of success. 

The people of Alaska need the responsibility of self- 
government to spur them forward. Under federal ad- 
ministration they have little incentive for promoting 
the interests of their territory. With the functions of 
government in the hands of some 25 bureaus, scattered 
through nine of the ten executive departments at Wash- 
ington, more than 4,000 miles distant, there is little op- 
portunity for the citizens of Alaska to do the things 
that are necessary to encourage migration to and invest- 
ments in this rich and fertile domain. 

The federal government maintains 125 different ae- 
tivities in Alaska. Three thousand persons, one-tenth 
of the white population of the territory, are on the fed- 
eral pay roll. It costs $380 for each white person and 
$190 for each native, to administer the functions of ter- 
ritorial government. This is an exceedingly high per 
capita cost. It is time for Congress to do something 
about it, and self-government seems the best and most 
logical solution. 

There is no exeuse for the policy that is keeping 
Alaska from moving forward. The pursuance of this 
policy will eventually prove very costly to the nation. 
The nation will profit enormously by a policy that will 
encourage the development of private enterprise in the 
territory. The abandonment of government ownership 
and leasing activities, and the adoption of measures 
that will give self-government and will encourage pr 
vate capital and industry, offers the most reasonable 
and sound solution. 
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A SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST 

N the first of August, the British Government was 

confronted by the prospect that the coal miners 

would strike and would involve the railroad and 
transportation workers. On the same date, the Amer- 
ican Government was faced by the possibility that the 
anthracite miners and operators might not agree and 
that, in consequence, there might be a strike of the 
anthracite miners, with a similar action possible on the 
part of the bituminous union. 

The government of Great Britain recognized that it 
was faced, practically, by civil war. That is, the unions 
insisted that their demands be satisfied, or they would 
deprive the nation of its coal and its organized transpor 
tation. To placate the unions, the British Government 
agreed to a subvention of practically fifty million dol 
lars, to be paid to the union over a period of nine months. 
Facing a similar, although not so serious, a situation, 
President Coolidge decided on a policy of ‘* hands off,”’ 
so far as the government was concerned. He concluded 
that the miners and operators must settle their own 
dispute. 

These two situations, similar in many respects, were 
met by governmental decisions which were diametrically 
opposite in point of view and in method of procedure. 
The natural question is as to which was proper and 
most sound ? 

Any attempt to answer that sweeping question must 
start with an admitted statement of fact. In England 
roughly speaking, two-thirds of the coal production 
goes for home consumption, while one-third goes into the 
export trade. It is practically impossible to make two 
prices, namely, one for the home and one for the foreign 
market. Therefore, one price must apply to the whole 
volume of business. That means that the foreign market 
fixes the price on all British coal. That market is so 
highly competitive—the abundance of American coal 
being taken into account—that it is impossible to pass 
on the effeets of an arbitrary wage scale in one producing 
country. The wage scale could not be paid; thus, th 
price could not be increased in the foreign market. 
There was only one way out of the empasse, as far as the 
British Government saw, and that was to allow the 
operators to accept the market price and then make up 
the loss by a subvention at the expense of the public 
treasury. That course, accordingly, was decided upon. 

In the United States, we faced the facet that domestic 
consumption is about 93% and the export trade about 
7%, aS a maximum, of our total coal production. The 
home business is so preponderant, it clearly establishes 
the price on the whole. The home business is influenced 
by the faet that, considered in terms of bituminous, th 
non-Union mines, prior to the war, had grown to produce 
40%, while the Union mines were producing 60% of our 
coal. At the moment, the non-Union mines are pro 
ducing about 65% and the Union mines about 35%. The 
home market, therefore, is influenced by the price 
charged for the non-Union coal. With that field 
gradually expanding, the likelihood of suecess for an 
arbitrary Union wage seale is constantly diminishing. 
The American Government, under President Coolidge, 
saw clearly that this was a situation which the gov- 
ernment could not hope to control in the interest of the 
unionized miners. It might exert its influence to per 
suade the operators to sign the seale demanded by the 
Union, but that would not mean that the operators could 
collect the money with which to pay the bill. The con- 
sumers have the veto power and they will elect to buy 
the cheaper non-Union coal. There was nothing left, 
therefore, for the Federal Government to do but to let 
that economie problem work itself out. 
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However, there are some larger questions involved. 
The government is an association of individuals. It 
draws its money alike from all individuals in the associa- 
tion. Therefore, commingled in the revenues of the 
government are moneys derived from the miners, the 
operators, and the consumers of coal. Great Britain 
elected to give part of that money to the miners. There- 
fore, it gave back to the miners part of the money it 
previously had collected from them. It gave to them 
part of the money it had collected from the operators 
and from the consumers. England thus started what, 
admittedly, is a dangerous experiment. In all Anglo- 
Saxon countries, taxes are collected for the support of 
the government alone. In this ease, the money collected 
for the support of the government was paid out to 
satisfy the economie demands of a fragment of the 


citizenship. The United States has, so far, never 
espoused that dangerous doctrine. Those who are 


interested in the welfare of the country, as a whole, hope 
that it will never be led into any such a dangerous posi- 
tion. If that program is once entered on, there seems to 
be no legitimate point at which it can stop. 

A far bigger question, however, is involved. That is, 
a wage dispute is nothing more than the attempt of one 
group of men to get money and the attempt of another 
group of men to keep it. The whole question involved 
is the transfer of money from one private pocket to 
another private pocket. This is also a triangular rela- 
tionship. That is, the miner wants to take the money 
out of the pocket of the operator and the operator re- 
sists the demand as a protection to the consumer out of 
whose pocket it must eventually come. In England, the 
government, for a period of fifteen years or more, has 
allowed itself to be drawn into the arbitration of that 
pocket-to-pocket flow of money. It has allowed itself to 
be used as the arbiter of who should get the money and 
who should keep it. In the United States, during the 
war and shortly afterwards, we had _ considerable 
trouble with a group of men in publie life who tried to 
foree the American Government into that same experi- 
ment. They wanted thus to fix, by governmental action, 
the price of wheat, of cotton, and of coal. What it all 
means is that these even wanted to set the government 
ip as an arbiter in the matter of the pocket-to-pocket 
flow of money. There seemed no natural stopping place 
for this project onee we entered upon it. President 
Coolidge, with eminent good sense, has come to the eon- 
clusion, and publiely expressed it, that this is not a 
proper function of government. The President says in 
effect and correctly, that it is not a function of govern- 
ment to regulate the flow of money from one private 
pocket to another. 


NOT QUITE ACCURATE 

R. JOHN L. LEWIS is the president of the 

United Mine Workers of America, which is the 
i largest single union in these United States. 
No man who oceupies such a responsible position ean 
even be assumed to make a statement, even in the heat of 
debate, which he knows to be wrong or which, studiously, 
leaves a wrong impression. However, it is quite possible 
for sueh an eminent gentleman to make a mistake—to 
err in the matter of absolute accuracy. Mr. Lewis re- 
cently made such an error and, to restore himself to the 
good graces of society, will no doubt correct it. 

To be less than obseure on this delicate point, Mr. 
Warriner, the spokesman for the anthracite operators, 
observed that the wage negotiations were drifting to- 
ward a disagreement between the miners and operators. 
He had lived through other disagreements. He recol- 
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lected that, on former occasions, the public had de- 
manded of the operators and miners that they agree to 
keep the mines in operation until a new agreement had 
been reached that they arbitrate their differences. Mr. 
Warriner suggested that both of these things be done. 
In his reply, Mr. Lewis made his mistake. He said that 
the miners would never arbitrate ‘‘a matter of the life 
and death’’ of 158,000 men. 

With all due deference to Mr. Lewis and to his posi- 
tion, no single question involving either the life or the 
death of these men was even remotely involved in the 
whole matter under discussion. That is to say, the 
scales committees for the miners and the operators were 
in joint session to debate and agree upon the seale 
what the miners were to be paid in future for their work 
and how much work they must do for the money. The 
whole range of subjects before them for discussion was 
naked of all questions relating to safety. Even when 
they debated ‘‘working conditions,’’ they were still 
talking of the seale—about what part of the work each 
should do for the money he was to be paid. Their minds 
were fixed on the exchange of money for work and vice 
versa. 

All outlays for safety are paid by the operators, in 
addition to the wage scale. And the amounts are fixed, 
under two headings, by state laws. One law stipulates 
what the operators must do to safeguard life and limb; 
the other fixes the amount to be paid for injury or 
death. Indeed, any reference to safety in the seale is 
taboo. The miner would be the first to resist the dis- 
cussion of any such discussion as having a tendency to 
suggest that they pay part of the bill which their pro- 
tection creates. They even resent it when the operators, 
as oceasionally happens, say that their outlays for safety 
increases the labor cost of coal production. When the 
miners are negotiating a wage scale, they demand that 
these two questions be kept distinet and separate. On 
that score, Mr. Lewis was not quite accurate when he 
said that the arbitration of a wage seale was an arbitra- 
tion of a life-and-death matter. 

It could hardly be that Mr. Lewis was intending to 
say that the miners must have more money or starve. 
For the kind of work they do, the anthracite miners 
are the best paid men in the nation. If, on that pay, 
they are starving, all other workers are even worse off. 
If Mr. Lewis were to infer such a thing, he would not be 
merely inaccurate; he would seek to deceive. 

In another sense, Mr. Lewis could not have made his 
assertion and have been exact. That is, the operators 
are now charging close to the maximum price which the 
people will pay for coal. Out of that price, the operator 
must pay the wages of the miners which absorb about 
75 pereent of the total. The cost of all safety measures 
and all other legitimate costs of operating a mine must 
be paid out of the remaining 25 pereent. If a dispro- 
portionate part of the selling price is paid to the miners 
as wages, the operator must subtract a similar amount 
from the cost of operating the mine—a difficult sub- 
traction to make—or from the outlay for safety. If the 
latter were a flexible expense, any undue increase in 
wages would require a comparable decrease in the outlay 
for safety. Thus, it easily could be that by refusing to 
arbitrate the matter of wages, Mr. Lewis might actually 
place the safety of his followers in jeopardy. 

Safety, where men use machinery or work under- 
ground, or both, is not governed by the devices by which 
any worker is surrounded; that is controlled by the 
man’s general attitude. If a man is on amiable terms 
with his employer, he is likely to approve and to respect 
whatever his employer does to promote his safety. But 
if the relations are strained or hostile, the miner, in his 
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resentment, is likely to disregard even the most friendly 
warnings—to forget that, after all, he is but protecting 
his own life. It cannot be said truthfully that Mr. Lewis 
has ever done anything to build up a feeling of friend- 
ship between the members of his union and any opera- 
tors. Instead, he has tried, with steady persistence, to 
tear down any influence which the operators might have 
over their employes. To that extent, Mr. Lewis’ con- 
sistent effort is to destroy the most powerful influence 
over the safety of the men. 

Mr. Lewis may have meant no extraordinary mischief 
when he made the statement herein attributed to him. 
We refuse to believe that he intended to deceive any- 
one—even himself. But, no matter from which of many 
points of view the subject is approached, it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that when he said that the pro- 
posal was to arbitrate a matter of life and death, he 
presented far from an accurate picture of the status of 
the wage controversy. 


DANGEROUS INERTIA 


HE rumor that President Coolidge will call an 

extra session of the Sixty-ninth Congress persists, 

but so far there is nothing to substantiate it, and 
nothing to justify it, except the possibility of passing 
tax reduction legislation and the getting of that im- 
portant matter out of the way before the regular session 
convenes, 

The regular session will have its hands full. In addi- 
tion to tax legislation, there is the World Court pro- 
posal; the consolidation of railroads proposal; the 
change in the Senate Rules—none of which can be set- 
tled speedily, nor without an avalanche of discussion. 

Tax reduction legislation will be passed, and it will, 
presumably, be substantially along administration lines. 
But it will not be achieved with anything like the ease 
that the present harmonious political atmosphere would 
indicate. There will be opposition for purely political 
purposes and undoubtedly the usual crop of foolish 
proposals. 

And there are many other matters. The Democrats 
are considering the advisability of bringing up the tariff 
question; Senator Walsh is said to have a plan for 
another oil investigation, and Senator Couzens, of Mich- 
igan, still has his Internal Revenue Bureau Investiga- 
tion. There is also decided evidence of a disagreement 
between the Bureau of the Budget and the Army and 
Navy, and it will be surprising indeed if there is not an 
aggressive fight against any further deletion of military 
funds. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress, after being in session 
almost continuously for approximately two years, left 
a record not exceeded by any of its predecessors. It 
introduced 18,332 bills, practically all of which ealled 
for more or less discussion, and finally agreed upon and 
passed 994 bills which met with Presidential approval. 
Of this number 632 were laws pertaining to public 
matters. With the controversial questions before the 
Sixty-ninth Congress there is little reason to believe 
that there will be less discussion or fewer issues. 
Whether an extra session is called October 1st or not, 
the coming session of Congress is certain to be a lively 
one. It will not be marked with a spirit of harmony and 
brotherly love. The Sixty-eighth Congress was notori- 
ous for its blocs. There is nothing to indicate that they 
expired with the adjournment of Congress—presumably 
they still exist and will attempt to funetion. This 
means that measures will be introduced representing 
what this or that bloc thinks the country needs, and 
these measures may be expected to conflict with the 
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administration program, whatever that program shall be. 

The people have learned that the present administra- 
tion is entirely capable of standing on its own feet, and 
of defending its position. But they should not rely 
entirely upon that fact. Nothing good—not even the 
much desired tax reduction—ean be secured for an 
inert people. 


ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER 


F those engaged in the mining industry could 

devote their whole time, or even a large part of it, 

to operating problems incident to the production 
and marketing of their mineral products, the depression 
in the mining industry would largely disappear, in- 
stead of continuing to exist here and there throughout 
important branches of the industry. But the continual 
harrassment and interference caused by the application 
of arbitrary taxation methods, the concoction of new 
legislative cures, and the constant pounding of this or 
that branch of the industry by political demagogues, 
interferes with efficiency in management and destroys 
the confidence and credit that is so essential to pros- 
perity and success. 

The next Congress will immediately take up several 
matters that are of vital importance to the mining 
industry, when it meets next December. In fact, sev 
eral committees of Congress will be at work on matters 
affecting the industry long before Congress convenes, 
and will be ready to report, either to the House or 
Senate, measures upon which Congress will be urged 
to act. The Senate Committee on Investigation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue already has indicated an 
intention to recommend and urge the passage of a 
modified depletion section in the revenue law. Certain 
members of the Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House favor the revision of mining laws, and a bill of 
some kind, embodying their views, is certain to be intro- 
duced. The Committees on Interstate Commerce of 
both the House and Senate will be forced to consider 
amendments to the Transportation Act that have been 
advoeated by individuals and associations who hold that 
present transportation laws unduly favor the railroads. 
And there is sure to be a revival of the agitation for a 
national ‘‘blue-sky’’ law, and other measures that have 
for their object control and regulation of industry. 

It is manifest that the owner or operator of a mine 
cannot adequately cope with the internal problems of 
his business and at the same time devote his attention to 
external problems that are thrust upon him from with- 
out. And it is prineipally in connection with the latter 
problems that the American Mining Congress functions 
in his behalf; although many instances can be cited 
where the organization afforded relief to the mine opera- 
tor in connection with internal problems through the 
efforts of its committees on standardization and indus 
trial relations whose reports and recommendations have 
offered the solutions of many operating problems. 

As one thing after another arises in the industrial 
and political life of the nation, threatening the welfare 
of the mining industry, the necessity for organized effort 
to thwart unwarranted encroachments upon constitu- 
tional rights becomes more and more apparent. In 
making preparation to meet the issues that will be para 
mount during the next Congress, the mining industry 
must depend upon organized effort to accomplish con- 
structive results. How well this organized effort accom- 
plishes its purpose depends upon how well it is sup- 
ported by those whose interests it seeks to protect, and 
also upon how successful it is in retaining public con- 
fidence as the result of open and honest action. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND POWER 

HE old saying that money makes money is quite 

if not altogether true. Money makes money in 

the hands of the thrifty, the prudent and the 
sagacious. Money is stored-up power. Its possession 
carries with it an element of responsibility, not only 
to preserve its face intact but to make it serve humanity. 
[ts earning power depends upon its service. For many 
years the United States was a debtor nation. Other 
and older nations loaned their money (their stored up 
power) to us, for the consideration of an agreed upon 
rate of interest, and we were able by virtue of its use 
to earn that interest rate, plus an additional earning, 
which in due time became a part of the aggregate wealth 
of the nation. We were the servants of those lending 
nations until we were enabled by these additional profits 
to accumulate that capital which was necessary with 
which to conduct our own industrial affairs. Notwith- 
standing the great accumulation of wealth in this coun- 
try between the days of the Civil War and the outbreak 
of the World War, we were still at that time a debtor 
nation. These debfs which at one time represented as 
large a pereentage of the value of our industrial ma- 
chinery as it was then safe to loan, gradually dwindled 
in proportion, until at the outbreak of the World War 
our debt was an infinitestimal part of the value of our 
productive machinery. The earning power of that ma- 
chinery was so great that our foreign debt was soon 
extinguished and in a few years time we found our- 
selves a gigantic world creditor. Instead of being 
obliged to work for other nations, other nations by that 
same token are now obliged to work for us. During the 
debtor period loans were made to us not because of 
national responsibility but because it was profitable. 
These conditions now being reversed, we may loan to 
these foreign nations and their industrial enterprises 
our accumulated funds, not because of a responsibility 
to do so, but because sagacious business interest justifies 
that course. Some of our debtors may not be able to 
pay without assistance. To that debtor, with the labor 
and the raw material but without the machinery of 
fabrication, we may well furnish that machinery in 
order that he may be thus enabled to meet his obliga- 
tion to us. May we repeat a statement as true now as 
when made by Secretary Hoover four years ago at 
Atlantie City: ‘‘We may be able to maintain a favor- 
able trade balance if we are willing to invest our sur- 
plus capital in reproductive enterprises abroad.’’ This 
policy does not earry with it any suggestion of responsi- 
bility for the suceess of others. These loans are to be 
made only as sponsored by business sagacity and good 
judgment. That judgment will prevent the loan to 
those people who do not believe in the rights of prop- 
erty. They will not be made to countries lacking a 
stable government which can and will protect the rights 
of the ereditors. Loans will not be made for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the establishment of a stable 
form of government, but the stable form of government 
will be accomplished with all of its many domestic bene- 
fits, in order that money which means available power 
may be secured for the maintenance and perpetuation 
of stable government. The greatest philanthropists of 
the world have conducted their philanthropic efforts 
through a business organization entirely separate from 
that through which the accumulations were made. It 
is only by the sueceess of this enterprise and in propor- 
tion to that suecess that we are able to lend substantial 
aid to others. Let us be just to the world and expect 


justice in return, rather than to be charitable and need 
charity in return. 
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REVENUE REVISION IS FIRST ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


All Factions Apparently Have Agreed Upon Reduction Of Surtaxes, But Bitter Con- 
troversies Are In Prospect Over Certain Administrative Provisions—American 
Mining Congress Will Urge Capital Stock Tax Repeal 


EVISION of the Federal revenue 
law will be the most pressing 
business before Congress when it 

convenes next December. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives has announced that it 
will hold public hearings on this subject 
for a period of 10 days, beginning Oc- 
tober 19. 

The Senate Committee on Investiga- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has announced that it will release a pre- 
liminary report about October 15, cover- 
ing its findings and conclusions. The 
report of this committee doubtless will 
include recommendations for modification 
of the Revenue Act of 1924 with respect 
to rates of tax, exemptions, deductions 
and technical administrative provisions. 

The Treasury Department has had a 
force of statisticians and technical ad- 
visers at work on various features of the 
revenue law and its administration in 
order to develop data, for presentation 
when called for, for consideration by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Finance Committee. 

Various associations of taxpayers are 
making preparations to renew their de- 
mands for the repeal of taxes which 
they consider unfair, oppressive or an- 
noying, such as the capital stock tax 
and the stamp tax, and for the amend- 
ment of administrative provisions of the 
law that are difficult to administer and 
that impose unnecessary hardship and 
expense upon the taxpayer. 

It is not believed that the Treasury 
Department will again urge a program 
of tax revision such as that offered in 
1923, which became known as the “Mel- 
lon Plan”; but the department will be 
prepared to show that economic and 
business conditions require drastic re- 
duction of the high surtax rates. Many 
leaders in Congress are agreed that the 
surtax rates should be reduced to a 
maximum of 20 percent. This attitude 
is concurred in by Senator Couzens, who 
is supposed to represent the views of a 
group of so-called progressives of both 
political parties. 

It is expected that efforts to reduce 
the present surtax rates to a maximum 
of 20 percent will precipitate a contro- 
versy that may threaten, in part, the 
success of the administration’s program 
of tax reduction. This view is based 
upon recent published statements of per- 
representing interests which op- 
posed the reduction of surtax rates in 
1923-24. These interests argue: That a 
40-percent surtax maximum is better 
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than a maximum of 25 percent; and that 
the reduction proposed in 1923 was an 
effort to shift the tax burden from large 
incomes to small. They now contend 
that the 1924 act had this effect to some 
extent, although no basis for this con- 
tention is apparent. 

While the so-called progressive group 
in Congress may not oppose the reduc- 
tion of surtax rates to the maximum of 
20 percent, they undoubtedly will have 
something to say about revision of 
the technical administrative provisions. 
That revision of the administrative pro- 
visions relating to deductions for capi- 
tal losses, depletion and depreciation 
will be demanded. is indicated by a state- 
ment of Senator Couzens in the July 
number of the National Income Tax 
Magazine. 

With respect to capital losses, Sena- 
tor Couzens said: “The subject might 
very well be discussed as to whether the 
whole matter of taxes on gains and cred- 
its for losses might not be repealed.” 
He alleged that the administration of 
the capital-loss provision produced most 
ridiculous results, so far as the Govern- 
ment’s revenue was concerned. 

In regard to depletion, he said that 
the section permitting the allowance of 
discovery value in the case of mines, oil 
and gas wells should be replaced, as it 
has resulted in excessive and unwar- 
ranted depletion allowances to the pro- 
ducers. He admitted, however, that a 
reasonable allowance for depletion of all 
such deposits should be made. 

The questions of what constitutes a 
reasonable allowance ana ot wnat natu- 
ral resources are entitled to the allow- 
ance unquestionably will be debated, and 
there will be disagreement as to what is 
meant by the term “reasonanie.” 

Many of the alleged abuses of the ad- 
ministrative provisions whereby tax- 
payers are said to have avoided taxes 
have been greatly magnified. Few cases 
of deliberate tax avoidance by taxpay- 
ers were disclosed by the recent Senate 
investigation. On this subject, Secretary 
Mellon, in a recent address before the 
Mississippi Bankers’ Association, made 
the following comment: 

“In the Revenue Act of 1924 some- 
thing was accomplished in the way of 
structural and administrative changes 
which seek to simplify and improve the 
operation of the law and to lessen tax 
avoidance. There is a practical limit, 


however, to the efforts which may be 
made in closing all the holes in the law 
by means of which tax payment is 
evaded. To close all possible avenues of 
escape would put business in a strait- 
jacket and tie up many legitimate deal- 
ings in property. Business must be al- 
lowed a reasonable amount of freedom 
if it is to expand and prosper; and, un- 
less it does expand and prosper, the in- 
come tax will prove but a barren source 
of revenue.” 

From this it is apparent that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury believes Congress 
went as far, in attempting to close up 
alleged avenues for tax evasion, as it is 
safe to go. Many authorities on income 
tax law believe Congress went too far 
in this direction in the Revenue Act of 
1924. It was stated at the 27th annual 
convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress at Sacramento that: “No previous 
revenue law has imposed such restric- 
tions upon the freedom of contract.” 

Referring to the reorganization provi- 
sions of the 1924 act, one of the speak- 
ers said that cases where the provisions 
of the reorganization section were used 
to escape proper taxation were not nu- 
merous and were inconsequential in so 
far as their effect upon aggregate tax 
liability was concerned. This speaker 
further stated that “Under the new pro- 
visions, however, not only improper 
transactions are affected, but legitimate 
transactions are subjected to unnecessary 
scrutiny and uncertain conditions that 
tend to obstruct the normal progress of 
business, and the problems of adminis- 
tration involved in this single issue are 
increased many fold. By imposing re- 
strictions upon reorganizations of busi- 
ness enterprises and thereby preventing 
reorganizations in many cases where the 
enterprise could be refinanced and con- 
tinued only by that method, the law has 
automatically shut off sources of reve- 
nue and the Government undoubtedly 
will lose many times more revenue than 
would have been lost through so-called 
tax evasion if the reorganization section 
had been left alone.” 

Repeal of the capital stock tax is to be 
urged for the reason that it imposes an 
unjust burden upon small corporations 
and upon affiliated corporations, and 
bears unequally on different taxpayers. 
The capital stock tax has become very 
burdensome to many small mining com- 
panies which are operating without profit 
or at a loss. Mining companies in the 
development stage have had to bear this 
tax along with those operating at 4 
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profit. And, even in cases where the 
amount of the tax is small and not a 
material factor, the tax is burdensome 
because it requires the services of quali- 
fied experts in making correct returns, 
whereby expense is incurred that in 
most small cases is greater than the 
tax liability. 

The foregoing outlines the situation as 
it exists at this time. All factions seem 
to be in accord on the proposal to reduce 
surtaxes. They are not agreed on the 
administrative provisions of the law or 
on the matters of exemptions, deduc- 
tions, capital gains and losses, and many 
other factors which are involved in the 
determination of taxable net income. 

In general, three different views on 
revision of administrative provisions of 
the revenue laws now exist. It may be 
impossible to reconcile them. Therefore 
there is speculation as to which will 
prevail when the new law passes through 
the legislative machinery: (1) The view 
of the Treasury Department that there 
should be no further attempt to put 
business in a strait-jacket; (2) the view 
of certain progressives that some of 
the deductions from gross income should 
be repealed, and the principles on which 
they are based abandoned, and that fur- 
ther restrictions on business transac- 
including corporate reorganiza- 
tions, should be enacted; or (3) the view 


tions, 


of a great mass of the taxpayers that 
the law should be simplified and made 
less onerous by the repeal of some of the 
restrictive provisions that tend to ham- 
per and retard business prosperity with- 
out accomplishing the purpose for which 
they were intended—that of closing up 
alleged avenues for tax avoidance, which 
have existed in theory rather than in 
fact. 

The American Mining Congress will 
advocate repeal of the capital stock tax; 
repeal of the stamp tax; 
reduction of surtaxes; re- 
duction of the corporation 
income tax; and repeal of 
the retroactive features of 
the reorganization provi- 
sions. 

Other matters also will 
be taken up with the com- 
mittee which are not gen- 
eral in their application 
and therefore will not be 
reviewed here. It will be 
the policy of the organiza- 
tion’s tax committee to 
concentrate its efforts on 
the matters covered by the 
resolutions of the 26th and 
27th annual conventions. 

Repeal of the stamp tax 
on stock certificates was 
urged in a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted by 
the 27th annual conven- 


tion of the American Mining Congress. 
Mr. M. D. Leehey, of Seattle, Wash., au- 
thor of this resolution, in his address to 
the convention made the following state- 
ment concerning it: 

“We all know that a development com- 
pany must issue small shares because 
it must attract capital on the hope of an 
increased value in its shares after a few 
years, rather than the promise of prompt 
dividends. It is grossly unjust, there- 
fore, to compel a mine development com- 
pany to pay the same stamp tax on its 
small shares of speculative value as paid 
by the richest corporations in the United 
States, whose surplus is many times its 
capital. 

“The relief suggested is the repeal of 
the stamp tax on corporation shares. It 
is a special tax on corporation stock- 
holders. It discriminates against that 
one class more than did the stamp tax 
on bank drafts, notes, telegrams, tele- 
phone messages, beverages and candy. 
Those taxes were more general in their 
application, but have been repealed, and 
the taxes on stock certificates should 
have been repealed at the same time.” 

The retroactive features of the reor- 
ganization provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 were strongly opposed by the 
American Mining Congress while the 
bill was pending in Congress. It seems 
desirable to continue the protest against 
these retroactive provisions which im- 
pose hardships and injustices upon tax- 
payers without producing compensatory 
advantages for the Government. 

The tax committee will support all 
constructive efforts to improve and sim- 
plify the administrative provisions of 


the law to the end that taxpayers gen- 
erally may experience less difficulty in 
determining what the law means and in 
rendering returns in compliance there- 
with. It would be most unfortunate, 
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however, if Congress should again at- 
tempt to cover with scientific exact- 
ness every possible situation and condi- 
tion that may arise in the conduct of a 
business. Such an attempt would only 
aggravate the administrative tangle and 
congestion that still exists in the income 
tax unit. 


MANGANESE PRODUCTION 
SINCE THE WAR 


js the United States, the production 

of Manganese virtually starts with 
the war, as up to that time this coun- 
try was dependent upon foreign sources 
for practically 99 percent of the ore, 
and the story of this remarkable devel- 
opment is best told in the following fig- 
ures: 

In 1913, the production of high-grade 
ore was only 14,000 tons, and in 1918 it 
had reached over 294,000 tons. In the 
same period, the low-grade ores had in- 
creased from 60,000 to 800,000 tons. 

In achieving this result various States 
contributed, but by far the largest quan- 
tity came from California, where the 
ore in the form of porous black oxide 
is associated as layers and pockets with 
the jasper lenses of the Coast Ranges. 
Later, important deposits were discov- 
ered in San Bernardino and Inyo coun- 
ties; San Joaquin and Alameda counties 
also furnish considerable commercial ore. 

Virginia, Georgia, Arkansas, Montana, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Tennessee added their quota, in many 
places mining ore almost regardless of 
cost or expense in order to furnish the 
manganese necessary for the tremendous 
increase in steel demanded by war-time 
activities. 

The Anaconda Copper Company 
rushed to completion a large plant at 
Great Falls, Montana, for the produc- 
tion of ferro-manganese 
from pink iron carbonate, 
found in abundance in the 
mineral veins of the Butte 
district, but the war ended 
before the plant was in 
actual production, and it 
has never been in opera- 
tion. 

Since the war many of 
the plants have closed 
down, as the demand 
was immediately reduced 
and imports of cheaper 
ores were available. Pro- 
duction of native manga- 
nese, however, is very 
much greater than before, 
and it seems to be only a 
question of time when 
this country will be en- 
tirely self - supporting.— 


From July issue The De- 
tonator. 
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THE NET RESULT OF COAL MINE STRIKES 


They Increase The Strength Of The Union And The Price Of Coal, But Are Of No 
Benefit Ever To The Unionized Coal Mine 


S we approach the expiration date 

of the wage contract between the 

anthracite miners and operators, 
it becomes apparent that no anthracite 
will be produced for sometime after the 
first of September. Cautious men speak 
of what is about to happen as a “sus- 
pension of mining,” whereas a “strike” 
would more accurately define what is 
ahead. 

The old wage contract, by its terms, 
expires at midnight on the thirty-first 
of August. The anthracite miners re- 
fuse to work without a contract. Ac- 
cordingly, a wage conference was as- 
sembled in convention and outlined what 
they would ask. They appointed repre- 
sentatives to negotiate for those terms. 
The operators appointed their negotiators 
to meet the representatives of the min- 
ers. These two committees assembled 
at Atlantic City for the purpose of iron- 
ing out any differences which might ex- 
ist. On the theory that they had met 
to arrive at an agreement, the miners 
should have stated what they wanted 
and the operators should have matched 
this by a statement of their own terms. 
Thereafter, the two would have traded 
—to use a good old Yankee expression. 
Instead, what happened was that the 
miners first stated and then argued what 
they wanted and then adjourned the con- 
ference sine die, before the operators 
could present their case. . 

The miners had asked for a 10 percent 
increase in wages for the contract men; 
a dollar a day increase for the day 
workers; and, the check-off. The third 
or last item has been a factor in each 
conference for nearly twenty-five years. 
For that reason, it can be left out of 
consideration. The big dispute swings 
around the money question. It is con- 
ceded by even the miners that no part 
of this increase can be added to the 
selling price of the small sizes—the coal 
smaller than pea. If it is to be paid by 
the public, all of it must be added to 
the price of pea coal and larger. If you 
add ten percent to the present scale and 
then translate that scale into the labor 
cost of production, you must increase 
the price of the prepared sizes by about 
$2 a ton. Even the miners agree that 
the consumers will not pay another $2 
a ton for anthracite. Indeed, the present 
price is too high. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that although the population 
has increased in anthracite-consuming 
territory, five years have shown no in- 
crease in the consumption of anthracite. 
If the present prices account for that 
failure of the business to grow, those 
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prices are losing business to the oper- 
ators. 

Also a recent appraisal of the situa- 
tion in New England shows that, in some 
communities, the anthracite operators 
have lost 15 percent of their business 
while, in other communities, the loss has 
risen to 20 percent. The miners concede 
that a further increase in price would 
cause a further loss of business. That 
is, the public will not pay another wage 
increase. 

After fifteen years of fact-finding in 
coal, it is conceded that the operators 
cannot pay at regular intervals an in- 
crease in wages out of profits. Indeed, 
the last—or Pinchot—10 percent increase 
to the anthracite miners was never 
passed on in full to the consumer. To 
absorb even part of that increase ex- 
hausted about all the profit many of the 
companies were making. Also, the an- 
thracite operators, even in the war pe- 
riod, showed a net profit of only thirty- 
five to thirty-eight cents a ton, accord- 
ing to the Coal Commission’s report. 
Out of that narrow margin, it is clearly 
impossible to pay the Pinchot 10 per- 
cent and the added 10 percent more de- 
manded by the miners. 

While demanding the increase, the 
miners admit, publicly,.that the money 
needed to pay the bill cannot be found 
in the gross margins of wholesalers, who 
usually obtain only ten or fifteen cents 
a ton for their services. The miners ad- 
mit that the money cannot be taken from 
the net margins of the retailers. Since 
the miners cannot find the money within 
the industry, they asked the operators to 
join them in a petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the desired 
10 percent be raised by a reduction in 
railroad freight rates. This meant that 
the resources of operators, wholesalers, 
retailers and consumers, having become 
exhausted, the Union wanted to requisi- 
tion the funds of the railroads. To that 
ambitious program, the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
necessary. That body has been examin- 
ing this same matter for the last two 
years and since the wage conference 
adjourned has handed down its decision. 
It is to the effect that a horizontal re- 
duction in anthracite rates is not at 
present justified. 

This means that the miners have de- 
manded something which, obviously, can- 
not be paid. What is more, they admit 
that it cannot be paid. Nevertheless, in 


seeming support of this impossible wage 
schedule, the Union is about to call a 
strike of the anthracite miners. 

The serious question arises whether 
the Union expects to get that 10 percent 
or whether it is striking for something 
else. To answer that question, it is ne- 
cessary first to inquire why the Miners’ 
Union so manipulated things that the 
operators never presented their side of 
the case to the public. What purpose 
had the Miners’ Union in mind when it 
excluded that information from the reec- 
ord? Why did it break off negotiations 
when only half the story was told? 

There are two factors in every wage 
dispute. One of them is the scale itself; 
the other is the labor cost of production 
which results from the scale. The scale 
is a mere mathematical basis which 
means nothing. The labor cost of pro- 
duction is the actual result of the scale 
and means everything. The operators 
are dealing only with the labor cost of 
production, because that influences ar- 
bitrarily the price which they must col- 
lect from the public. The operators 
know that the scale may be high, but if 
the men work efficiently, the labor cost 
of production will still be low. At the 
same time, it is possible for the scale 
to be low but if the men are lacadaisical, 
the labor cost of production may be 
high. The operators are not concerned 
with the mere mathematical basis; they 
are concerned only with the resultant 
labor cost of production. The operators, 
therefore, were planning to put before 
the miners the real question of the labor 
cost of production and to demand that it 
be decreased by 40 percent. They are 
willing to agree upon any mere mathe- 
matical basis, provided the miners would 
reduce the labor cost of production. The 
miners evidently didn’t want this phase 
of the question discussed in public. 
Therefore, when the operators were 
about to expose the only method by 
which the money could be obtained to 
pay the wage bill, the miners adjourned 
the conference. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that 
the miners are not hoping to get the 
demanded wage increase because they 
know that the money is not available. 
Therefore, they are striking to prevent 
the formulation of public opinion which 
will force them to work more efficiently. 

This fact drops a plumb-line into the 
heart of the labor situation in coal. It 
presents the crux of the dispute between 
the miners and the operators. In or- 
der to raake that apparent, one question 
has to be raised and answered, viz: Is 
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a coal strike ever of any benefit to the 
operators? The accepted belief, inside 
and outside the coal industry, is that a 
strike is profitable to the operators. If 
that is true, the operators must be able 
to make enough money in the few months 
before or after a strike to make up their 
losses in the long period covered by the 
wage contract. 

Coal production is so abundant that it 
requires practically a concurrent strike 
of all the anthracite miners and a big 
section of the bituminous miners to cre- 
ate a situation which would disturb, vio- 
lently, the price level. In our whole coal 
history, there have been but three gen- 
eral strikes, namely, in 1906, in 1912, 
and in 1922. The general strike of 1906 
covered but thirty-seven days. If there 
had been no strike in that year, the 
miners would have remained idle a 
greater number of days because of no 
orders. That strike, therefore, didn’t 
disturb the general price level. The gen- 
eral strike of 1912 lasted for fifty days. 
It brought no general price disturbance 
because in the normal course of business 
the mines would have remained idle, due 
to the absence of orders, a greater num- 
ber of days that year. The general 
strike of 1922 lasted for 164 days all 
told, or, 141 working days. That was 
a greater number of days than the mines 
ordinarily would have remained 
idle, and therefore, there re- 
sulted a general price disturb- 
ance. On account of general 
strikes, therefore, in our entire 
coal history, we have had but 
one year in which a strike re- 
sulted in a definite price dis- 
turbance. 

We have had a greater num- 
ber of local strikes. Only one 
of those, namely, the anthracite 
strike of 1902, resulted in such 
a short production of an impor- 
tant fuel as to influence the 
whole price level. The fact is, 
therefore, that on only two oc- 
casions, namely, 1902 and 1922, 
have strikes resulted in a gen- 
eral rise of the price level. On 
those occasions only, did the 
operators, as a whole, obtain 
for their coal more than enough 
to repay them the cost of the 
strike. 

On all other occasions, a 
strike or a threat of a strike 
caused the sale of some coal for 
Storage purposes in January, 
February, and March which im- 
mediately was used up in April, 
May, and June. The higher 
prices obtained in the first three 
months of that period were dis- 
sipated in the next three months 
by the low prices forced by the 
Storage coal. On this account, 


we can dismiss once and for all the be- 
lief that from a monetary standpoint 
a strike is of any advantage whatever 
to the operators. On the contrary, it is 
a distinct disadvantage. This can be 
illustrated excellently by the situation 
in the Central Competitive Field. The 
principal competitive markets — and by 
that is meant the markets in which 
Union and non-Union coal can be sold 
—are Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit (embracing the State of Michigan), 
Chicago, and the upper lake territory. 
There are six big markets. When the 
Union mines are closed by a strike, con- 
sumption does not stop in those mar- 
kets. An the storage piles are never 
heavy enough to carry all the cus- 
tomers. Therefore, the demand for coal 
persists, but instead of being shipped 
by Union mines it is satisfied by the 
fields not involved in a strike. There- 
fore, every time there is a strike, the 
market is thrown open to competitive 
mines which, during the strike, get in- 
troductory orders and a comparative test 
of their coals. It is not too much to 
say that strikes or the threat of strikes 
in the Central Competitive Fields are 
responsible for the expansion of the 
productive capacity in West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky. 

Another excellent illustration is af- 
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forded by the case of anthracite in New 
England. Anthracite prices have been 
stabilized for a matter of twenty-five 
years or more. The operators never 
gain a cent of advantage in price as a 
result of a strike. But, when their coal 
is withdrawn from the New England 
market and when the New England con- 
sumers continue to use coal, somebody 
else must supply the demand. As a re- 
sult of a series of such strikes, oil, gas 
and electricity, and non-Union coal have 
been introduced into New England. To 
that extent, however, a strike in the an- 
thracite field has been a definite detri- 
ment to the field, because it opened the 
market to competitive fuels. 

If we thus destroy the fact that strikes 
are of benefit to the operators, and if 
the strikes continue, we want to know 
why the strikes are endured? The an- 
swer is that the miners are using it to 
advance their own desire for higher 
wages and softer working conditions. As 
a matter of fact, the strike is a weapon 
designed by the Union for its own pur- 
pose. It is employed by the Union only. 
It is of benefit to the Union only. As 
we examine it, we find that it is a dis- 
advantage even to the Union. Of course, 
they gain, by it, an increase in wages 
and softening of their working condi- 
tions. But, what they pay for those two 
things is a gradual destruction 
of the field by which they are 
employed. Thus, piece-meal, the 
Union is driving itself out of 
business. For a long time that 
danger was not imminent. To- 
day, in the anthracite field, it 
is quite imminent, because the 
consumers are in_ rebellion 
against the prices and refuse to 
pay them. 

Summing up the whole state- 
ment here made, the strike is 
a tool of the Union to advance 
the cause of the Union. What 
a strike costs is a gradual 
elimination of the Union mines 
from the market; the gradual 
increase in the labor cost of coal 
production, which mean a grad- 
ual increases in the price of 
coal to the consumer; the loss 
of actual revenue to the oper- 
ator and the gradual loss of 
business to the operator; and, 
finally, a loss of business to the 
transportation company which 
serves the Union field, and a 
transfer of that business to the 
non-Union field, which has been 
developed by a series of strikes 
in the Union field. Therefore, 
as an economic weapon, the 
strike is a failure. 


The Bureau of Mines has 
issued a bulletin giving changes 
in the permissible explosives list. 
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CALIFORNIA MINING MEN ORGANIZE RANDSBURG SECTION 


Mining Men Of Kern And San Bernardino Counties Organize Local Section Of The 
American Mining Congress, With One Hundred And Twenty-Five Charter Members— 
M. Fox Elected Governor of Section 


John 


T a meeting held at Randsburg, 

Calif., on July 25, there was or- 

ganized what will be known as the 
Kern-San Bernardino Section of The 
American Mining Congress. Many prom- 
inent mining men from Kern and San 
Bernardino Counties attended the or- 
ganization meeting, electing John M. 
Fox, general manager of the Engineers 
Exploration Company at Johannesburg, 
Calif., governor of the section, and Louis 
Culp, of Randsburg, as secretary of the 
organization. 

Alfred Harrell, president of the Cali- 
fornia Rand Silver, Inc., was chairman 
of the meeting. The Board 
of Governors is composed 
of 21 fol- 
lows: 

Angus J. Crites, Alfred 
Harrell, E. J. Emmons, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; F. J. 
Abbott, J. W. Kelly, Sid- 
ney Norman, Los Angeles, 


members, as 


come into their own and the 
wail for help in their development pass 
forever away in this land where climate 
places no limitations upon persistently 
continuous operation the year around. 
Why go to Mexico, which has no greater 
opportunities, but where unstable gov- 
ernment is an essential obstacle always 
to be reckoned with? 

“We are engaged in an effort to make 
mining pay. The first element 
cess is harmony. 


dustries 


of suc- 


The good of one is the 
Particu- 
larly is this true in mining under organ- 
izations in The American Mining Con- 


good of all in every business. 


the mining men.’ They are usually the 
ones who are attempting nothing and 
are too selfish to be helpful to anyone 
except themselves; they deserve little— 
and usually get it. It is but human to 
return good in kind. They should do a 
little cooperating and see how it works, 
‘Letting George do it’ has ever been the 
curse of cooperative effort. 

“We are not here assembled to con- 
sider purely moral, patriotic and senti- 
mental matters, further than these may 


relate to wholesome business practice, 
However, careless remarks cast  sus- 
picion upon the mining industry and 


should be emphatically re- 
buked. To bring about a 
greater respect and appre- 
ciation of mining’s psy- 
chological appeal for sub- 
stantial investment, we 
must not permit the im- 
pression that the hazard 
is twin brother to reckless 


Calif.; M. Dimock, San promotion but should dif- 
Bernardino, Calif.; P. L ferentiate by insisting 
Williams, Victorville, that legitimate mining 
Calif.; George B. Parks, hazards are proportion- 
Barstow, Calif.; F. B. ately rewarded—better in 
Weeks, Daggett, Calif.; mining than any other 
Robert L. Long, Kernville, human effort. Instead of 
Calif.; H. C. Topp, Salt- "Sees Pi F the usual ‘take a chance’ 
dale, Calif.; Phillip Marx with us,’ the better ap- 
Tehachapi, Calif.; Fred- Hess, U.S. Geological Survey Peal is ‘do something 
eric Vieweg, Trona, Calif.; Papoose Shaft Buildings ; worth while with your 
A. V. Udell, Atolia, Calif.; money by aiding the 
H. Clifford Burton, Mojave, Calif.; C. S. gress, where a great industry must at-_ scientific development of natural re- 


Meroney, Albert Anker, Kent S. Knowl- 
ton, S. L. Pearce, R. F. Dickinson, Rands- 
burg, Calif. 

In opening the meeting E. G. Reinert, 
Pacific Coast representative of The 
American Mining Congress, outlined the 
purpose of the meeting and explained 
the general work of the national organi- 
zation as follows: 

“It has been my good fortune to, in a 
small way, have responsible for 
bringing this body together. You might 
consider my efforts throughout Kern and 
San Bernardino Counties in the light of 
a missionary who thoroughly believes in 
the religion of mining and the character 
of citizens it produces, than which there 
is no better type on earth. 

“To form a section or local branch of 
The American Mining Congress by its 
members here present, is the object of 
this meeting. 

“When the mining men of California 
fully appreciate the value of individual 
cooperation in organization, then and 
then only, will our mineral resource in- 


been 


tend to its own business and we all be- 
come a part of an industrial family. We 
should carefully avoid personal antago- 
nisms. This requires cooperation to the 
point of personal helpfulness. 

“Some good people seem to feel that 
they are not entitled to be classed in an 
organization of this character for the 
reason that they have not made a fortune 
in the business. Depreciating one’s own 
effort is merely begging the question. 
Money can do much in the mining indus- 
try but men and brains can .do more. 
Success often breeds contempt. Would 
you leave it to the men who have made 
the mining fortunes and need no coop- 
eration? Would you join the anvil cho- 
rus of the cracker box debater instead 
of lending a cheering hand to construc- 
tive action? You can safely put the 
knocker down as a cancerous growth of 
jealousy born of inaction—a felon on the 
fair hand of industry—that should be 
boiled out through isolation from decent 
society. He is a close kin to the men 
who cry ‘there is no cooperation among 


sources.’ To admit the fake an attri- 
bute of the mining business only, is a 
mistake that creates suspicion. The fair 
shake is as much in evidence in mining 
as in any other business. Honesty—like 
common sense—is neither latitudinal, 
longitudinal nor altitudinal. Good things 
and bad things are not determined by 
the points of the compass, the track of 
the sun or the angles of social observ- 
ances. Man is said to be the measure 
of all things and the individual man is 
the unit of intelligence and morality by 
which his function in society is to be 
judged. 

“Recognizing only the cupidity and 
welching propensities of a degenerate 
public mind, the professional politician 
has of late years put over a system of 
governmental paternalism ostensibly for 
the purpose of protecting someone. Just 
whom or what sort of protection is not 
evident after a number of years’ experi- 
mentation. History does not record that 
it has ever been possible to protect the 
fool from his folly. Since truth is the 
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Hess, U.S. Geological Survey 


Panorama of the “Spud Patch,” Atolia Mining Company 


only intelligence and has ever been the 
best protection for the human race, min- 
ing and every other business should be 
saturated with it. How simple its ac- 
quisition would be for the sincere inves- 
tor, if he could secure, at the small cost 
of transcription, a copy of an official 
questionnaire, signed, sealed under oath, 
delivered to him through the mail from 
a department of state. This would 
largely abolish regulatory statutes, en- 
tirely eliminate a monarchial form of 
government through commissions to fur- 
ther regulate, the tax payer would be 
relieved of a great burden, the public 
rest upon its own intelligence, while mis- 
representation could be more drastically 
punished and the free born American 
citizen would be returned his God-given 
right and freedom to follow his natural 
bent for success in all lines of barter and 
trade. All of which would greatly sim- 
plify matters. Then the simplicity of 
truth would come into its own. 

“The work of The American Mining 
Congress is in effect the securing of in- 
formation and its analysis. Getting at 
the facts. Checkmating biased informa- 
tion. Getting a hold on the truth for 
the patriotic purpose of serving and 
benefiting the Nation and you and me as 
individual members and citizens. It is 
not only our privilege but our duty as 
mining men who are endeavoring to 
make mining pay that we should work 
in, with, and for this Congress at all 
times, just as we should work with our 
neighbor, glad to see him. succeed, since 
his success in our neighborhood brings 
us just that much closer to our own suc- 
cess. Partisan politics should have noth- 
ing in common with the mining business. 

“The mining opportunities throughout 
Kern and San Bernardino counties are 
practically limitless, potentially the 
equal of the best mineral countries of 
the earth. Our metallic, non-metallic, 
solid, liquid or gaseous mines—they are 
‘mines’ in the true sense of the term— 
are capable of producing almost every 
mineral substance known, and are pro- 
ducing many of them. Their further 
development is not only desirable but 
necessary to the onward march of indus- 
trial progress. Any obstacle, including 
the unfriendly attitude of state officials, 
must be met by the industry as a whole. 
It is extremely important that any one 
branch of the industry stand solidly be- 


hind every other branch or phase, if we 
shall hope to accomplish results. 

“The finding and development of the 
‘prospect’ is paramount to every phase 
of the industry. Every mine was once 
a prospect. This brings us face to face 
with that hardy, horny handed denizen 
of the desert, the ‘prospector,’ through 
whose labors all things are made pos- 
sible in mining. Conditions must be 
brought back that will put him on the 
trail again. 

“Discussion of mining and milling 
methods and the standardization of 
equipment employed will bring a meas- 
ure of economies to offset high costs of 
material and operation. 


“Taxation is a problem common to all 
branches of the industry. It should be 
studied, discussed and united action 
taken. New angles of the subject are 
constantly arising. Transportation 
schedules demand equal consideration. 

“Roads in the mining regions, the de- 
velopment of water in many desert 
camps, mineral surveys, geological de- 
termination and many other aids to the 
mineral development in California are 
matters worthy of serious and deter- 
mined effort. A department of Mines 
and Mineral Resources is a very neces- 
sary institution to advance the industry 
in this state. It is little short of a crime 
that mining receives so little considera- 
tion in proportion to its real importance. 
The mining men under organization can 
and will remedy this situation. Another 
fruitful topic for investigation is that of 
compensation insurance. Just why min- 
ing should be set apart as an ‘easy mark’ 
to obtain higher rates than any other 
industry, is not apparent, except, per- 
haps, upon the theory that it is ‘easy 
money.’ 

“T look hopefully toward the. work of 
this section—to be named and: officered 
here this evening. There are many an- 
gles of usefulness which I have not at- 
tempted to enumerate, important among 
which will be the opportunity through 
this organization to feel the pulse of 
the active mining men of this region 
upon matters affecting their concern in 
state and national affairs, an improved 
tone more favorable to mining on the 
part of the public, and an increasingly 
higher morale among the mining men 
themselves.” 


Alfred Harrell urged the necessity of 
organization, and pointed out that every 
interest and every industry in the State 
that is prosperous, is fully organized, 
and that only the miners and the farm- 
ers are attempting to carry on their 
work without proper organization. “It 
is not that the mining industry desires 
to secure from the government any 
bonus or subsidy,” said Mr. Harrell. “It 
only asks for fair consideration of its 
problems and for sympathetic interest 
when matters affecting the industry are 
before governmental agencies. Had the 
silver industry, for instance, been fully 
organized, no government department 
would have attempted to force revalua- 
tion of silver mines, which will cost the 
silver companies, if the plan of the Rev- 
enue Department is successfully carried 
out, immense sums of money in addi- 
tional income taxes. Organization should 
not be confined solely to those who are 
interested directly in the mining indus- 
try, but should include the business men 
of the district, the laboring men, and 
men in all walks of life, who are in any 
way dependent upon the mining industry 
for their living.” 

Sidney Norman, formerly editor of 
Mining Truth, spoke emphatically against 
the blue sky law of the state, and as- 
serted that if the mining industry had 
been properly organized it never would 
have reached its present form. 

J. W. Paeske, tax expert for the Cali- 
fornia Rand Silver, Inc., spoke at length 
on the proposal by the Revenue Depart- 
ment to revalue the silver mines. He 
gave a brief account of the meeting of 
silver producers recently held in Wash- 
ington with officials of the Revenue De- 
partment, and stated that the Silver 
Producers Association had done much to 
prevent unjust discrimination against 
silver producers. 

E. J. Emmons, of Bakersfield, urged 
full cooperation of all of the people of 
the west in a movement that looks to the 
consolidation of interests for mutual pro- 
tection, and emphasized the importance 
of the industry to the nation, and its 
great service to humanity in every ma- 
jor crisis. 

Angus J. Crites, president of the Se- 
curity Trust Company of Bakersfield; H. 
J. Brandt, president of the Civic Com- 
mercial Association of Bakersfield, and 
C. H. Nichols, president of the Kern 
County Chamber of.Commerce, were in 
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attendance at the meeting, and in be- 
half of Bakersfield, Mr. Crites pledged 
the sympathetic support of the move- 
ment and stated that they were ready to 
cooperate with the organization in every 
practical way. 

W. J. Loring, for two years president 
of The American Mining Congress, and 
formerly General Manager of the Car- 
son Hills Gold Mines, and other Cali- 
fornia gold properties, now affiliated 
with the Big Jim Mines, Inc., was among 
the prominent mining men present at 
this organization meeting. In his ad- 
dress Mr. Loring said: 

“The creation of this new chapter is 
another angle of support to the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, which justly de- 
serve such action on the part of the 
leaders in the mining industry of this 
country. 

“For two years I was president of the 
American Mining Congress, and, as such, 
came in close contact with the inner 
workings of that great institution. While 
we in the field are doing our bit, the 
American Mining Congress is ever 
watchful of our needs and if it were 
possible to place on paper the saving 
that has been made for the operating 
mining companies in this country, the 
figures would be so tremendous that you 
would scarcely believe them to, be cor- 
rect. 

“It was my belief that such figures 
could be presented to the members of 
the American Mining Congress, but upon 
looking closely into the matter we found 
that it would be quite impossible to 
make accurate figures, and as we do not 
believe in inaccurate figures,-we gave 
up the plan, but it runs into many, many 
millions of dollars saving to the mining 
industry. 

“So far as the mining industry as a 
whole is concerned, in spots it is passing 
through a prosperous period, while in 
other spots it is passing through the 
same painful, long drawn out period that 
began upon the declaration of war, and 
it is doubtful whether the conditions can 
ever be remedied sufficiently to place the 
unfortunate section of the mining indus- 
try upon a basis equal to that prior to 
the war. I refer more especially to the 
gold mining industry of this country. 

“In the State of California gold pro- 
duction each year is dropping off. This 
state of affairs can only be the natural 
result when conditions such as_ those 
which prevail at the present time are 
allowed to continue, and the more de- 
plorable finality will be the early closing 
down of many gold properties, which 
under prewar conditions would be better 
payers today. 

“T have been a gold producer in Cali- 
fornia for ten years past. Ten years 
ago the total working cost in California 
upon a well organized mine did not ex- 
ceed $3.00 per ton. Working costs under 
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the same management today are over 
$5.00 per ton. The result is that an ore 
that contained $5.00 per ton prior to the 
war could be worked at a handsome 
profit, whereas this‘same class of mate- 
rial at the present time is not ore at all, 
and it is necessary to increase the value 
of the mill heads to $7.00 per ton before 
an operating company can begin to make 
any money. Therefore, all of the mate- 
rial that is of lesser value than the cost 
of working must remain unworked, 
which unfortunately comprises a large 
percentage of tonnage in our gold mines. 

“When it is a case of elimination, and 
that elimination reduces the life of the 
mines, then of course only one thing will 
result, and that is the mines will work 
out sooner than they would do under 
lower working cost conditions. 

“T have recently become interested in 
the Big Jim Mines, Inc. 

“These properties in their present con- 
dition represented the condition in which 
I have tried to describe the gold mines 
as they stand today. These mines are 
silver-lead mines located about 300 miles 
from a smelter. The mines have huge 
ore bodies, portions of which are high 
grade and have up to the present pro- 
vided a profit of over and above the cost 
of mining, transportation and treatment 
charges amounting to about $30.00 per 
ton. Even with the splendid price of 
silver and lead, the ore left behind, after 
the shipping grade has been extracted, 
is too low grade to bear the cost of 
realization at the smelter 300 miles dis- 
tant, but the short cut to prosperity in 
this particular district is to build a mill 
at the mines and save the enormous cost 
of realization, which amounts to $30.00 
per ton at present, reducing this enor- 
mous cost to $6.00 or $7.00 per ton. By 
this means the low grade material that 
has been left behind after the shipping 
ore has been extracted will become a 
most profitable product. 

“Unfortunately, the gold mines can- 
not resort to this short cut to prosperity. 
The only course open for them is to se- 
lectively mine the higher grade ore, leav- 
ing behind what was once ore but now 
of too little value to be treated as waste. 
Not like our silver-lead properties, we 
will take our second grade material and 
reduce the cost of realization from $30.00 
to $6.00 or $7.00 per ton, and by this 
means extract all of the ore that has 
been developed and made ready for cheap 
mining. 

“Therefore, you will see that what may 
suit one condition does not suit the other, 
and the only way to assist the gold pro- 
ducer is to reduce the cost of extracting 
and treating a ton of ore. 

“Where the base metal producer has 
the advantage over the gold producer is 
in the fact that if he selects a base metal 
—-the supply of which is limited and the 
demand ever-increasing—then he is play- 
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ing with a metal that will take care of 
the increased cost, but where he is bound 
to a fixed price, such as gold is blessed 
with, then he is certainly up against a 
very difficult problem. 

“The organization of your chapter is 
a step in the right direction. In render- 
ing assistance to the American Mining 
Congress, you will be rendering a serv- 
ice to yourselves and to those whom you 
represent. I cannot lay too much stress 
upon the necessity of cooperation.” 

In addition to the remarks above 
quoted, A. V. Udell, president of the 
Atolia Mining Company, H. Clifford Bur- 
ton, president of Tropico M. & M. Co,; 
E. L. Riggs, superintendent, St. Law- 
rence Rand Mining Company, and John 
M. Fox, newly elected governor of the 
chapter, addressed the meeting. 

The charter members of the Kern-San 
Bernardino Section include: 


KERN-SAN BERNARDINO SECTION THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Charter Members 


Anderson, Harry—Southern Mining 
and Milling Co., Osdick; Anderson, A. L. 
—Randsburg; Alford, Harvey Carroll— 
Western Smelting & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles; Ancker, Albert—President, 
Yellow Aster Mining & Mill. Co., Los 
Angeles; Abbott, F. J.—Western Un- 
derwriters Syndicate, Los Angeles; 
Ames, George—Manager, Pacific Coast 
Tale Co.—Victorville Lime Co., Victor- 
Ville; Barlow, C. A.—Bakersfield; 
Beamer, Geo. W.—Osdick; Britt, H. W. 
—Daggett; Burton, H. Clifford—Presi- 
dent, Tropico M. & M. Company, Rosa- 
mond; Blewett, R. E.—Los Angeles; 
Buck, Lewis I.—President, Western 
Smelting & Supply Co., Los Angeles; 
Burgard, H. V.—Consulting Engineer, 
Goldtown Min. & Mill. Co., Hollywood; 
Chambers, J. J.—Randsburg; Clark, H. 
Russell—Mining Engineer, Randsburg; 
Crites, Angus J.—President, Rand Cons. 
Silver Mng. Co., Bakersfield; Cummins, 
W. E.—Mining Engineer, Lost Hills; 
Culp, Louis— Randsburg; Dickinson, 
R. F.—Consulting Engineer for Cali- 
fornia Rand Mines, Inc., Randsburg; 
Dillashaw, S. G.—Secretary, Poso Min- 
ing and Milling Co., Bakersfield; Don- 
nelly, Martin E.—Superintendent, Sailor 
Boy Mining Co., Mojave; Doran, A. L— 
Barstow; Drain, R. A.—Superintendent, 
San Francisco Gold Mining Co., Johan- 
nesburg; Drumm, Geo. L.—Secretary- 
Treasurer, Goldstone-Belmont Mining 
Co., Barstow; Dignowity, C. L.—Los An- 
geles; Davis, W. L.—Publisher, Rands- 
burg Times, Randsburg; Denton, Dr. 
Wm. L.—Randsburg; Emmons, E. J. 
—Bakersfield; Erisman, J. F.—Los An- 


geles; Fox, John M.—Johannesburg; 
Feldman, Frank—Foreman, Mansfield- 
Curl Association, Randsburg; Fisher, 


Bert—Owner, Echo Group of Mines, 
Mojave; Gallaher, Geo. W.—Bakersfield; 
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Gallaway, Ralph E.—Stibnite Mining 
Co., Bakersfield; Giles, Bert—San Bern- 
ardino; Haff, Edward L.—Mining Engi- 
neer, Los Angeles; Harmsen, George E. 
_-Randsburg; Harwood, U. W.—Direct- 
ing Engineer and Second Vice-President, 
Exploration Co., Randsburg; Henriod, 
E. E.—San Bernardino; Hughes, J. R.— 
Manager, Bakersfield Rock & Gravel Co., 
Bakersfield; Harrell, Alfred—Bakers- 
field: Jackson, H. J.—Superintendent, 
Randsburg Asso. Mines, Inc., Johannes- 
burg; Jones, Wilson H.—Randsburg; 
Jewell, C. C.—Randsburg; Karst, Harry 
E.—Secretary, Mountain Top Mining 
Co., Los Angeles; Kehoe, C. E.—Super- 
intendent, California Rand Silver, Inc., 
Randsburg; Kelly, J. W.—President, 
Randsburg Silver Mining Co., “Kelly 
Mine,” Los Angeles; King, Clarence R. 
—-Metallurgist, California Rand Silver, 
Inc., Randsburg; Knowlton, K. S.—Silver 
Basin Mining Co., Randsburg; Lofgreen, 
Albert—Lofgreen & McShane, Daggett; 
Lombard, T. R.—Managing Director, 
Randsburg Association of Mines, Inc., 
Los Angeles; Long, P. V.—President, 
North Summer Gold Mines, San Fran- 
cisco; Lohr, Leonard—Randsburg; Mal- 
lery, Ellis—Engineer, Yellow Dog Min- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; Mansfield, “Dick” 
(Richard)—Manager, Mansf.-Curl Asso- 
ciation, Randsburg; Mayham, H. J.— 
Los Angeles; McCutchen, E. W.—Fresi- 
dent and Manager, Poso Min. & Mill. Co., 
Bakersfield; McCutcheon, R. L.—Presi- 
dent, Silver Basin Mining Co., Bakers- 
field; McIntyre, J. C.—Int. Southern M. 
& M. Co., Long Beach; Meads, H. B.— 
Manager, Snow Bird Mining Co., Dag- 
gett; Meroney, C. S.—General Manager, 
California Rand Silver, Inc., Randsburg; 
Merritt, F. C.—Los Angeles; Miller, 
Harry F.—Los Angeles; Millett, N. K. 
—Mining Engineer, Daggett; Moore, 
Jas. A.-Snow Bird Mining Co., Dag- 
gett; Morrison, Albert—Los Angeles; 
Mudd, Seeley W.—Los An- 
geles; Mullin, Michael P.— 
Randsburg; McCormick, D. 
A.—Randsburg; Manny, C. 
A.—Randsburg; Nicolson, G. 
W.—Superintendent, Yellow 
Aster Mining & Milling Co., 
Randsburg; Norman, Chas. 
—Randsburg; Norman, Sid- 
ney—Editor and Publisher, 
“S. W. Mining News Serv.” 
Los Angeles; Norden, M.— 
Randsburg; Oakley, H. C.— 
Los Angeles; Osdick, P. J. 
Osdick; Paeske, Espinola and 
Ragland—Construction Ac- 
countants, California Rand 
Silver, Los Angeles; Parks, 
Geo. R.—Barstow; Paulsen, 
P. O.—President, Yellow Dog 
Mining Co., Mojave; Pearce, 
S. L—Randsburg; Peacock, 
H. R.—Vice-President, Pea- 
¢ock Mining Co., Bakersfield; 
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Pearce, S. L.—Superintendent, United 
Mines Co., Randsburg; Pickrell, A. J.— 
Los Angeles; Quackenbush, W. J.— 
Wilmington, Calif.; Ries, A.—President, 
Kern River Mining Co., Kernville; Riggs, 
E. L.—Superintendent, St. Lawrence 
Rand Refining Co., Randsburg; Rori- 
paugh, Chas. C.—Bookkeeper, Atolia 
Mining Co., Atolia; Rose, G. W.—Yermo; 
Rose, M. A.—Yermo; Simpson, A. H.— 
General Manager, Monarch Rand Min- 
ing Co., Randsburg; Swindell, G. M.— 
Manager, Bakersfield Morning Echo, 
Bakersfield; Shale, I. E.—Vernon-Snow 
Bird Mining Co., Daggett; Shipsey, Ed. 
—Fresident, Shipsey Mines Co., Pasa- 
dena; Steel, John L.—Los Angeles; Ste- 
phenson, Victor M.—Venice; Schirmer, 
R. I.—President, Tilley Rand Mining Co., 
Los Angeles; Smith, Branch H.—Holly- 
wood; Taylor, C. L.—Director, Peacock 
Mining Co., Bakersfield—Taylor, G.— 
Randsburg; Topp, H. C.—Superintend- 
ent, Consolidated Salt Co., Saltdale; 
Topping, Charles R. Barstow; Tracy, 
Theron H.—Long Beach; Udell, A. V. 

President, Atolia Mining Co., Atolia; 
Vogt, August—Daggett; Walsh, T. D. 
Engineer, California Rand Silver, Inc., 
Randsburg; Wegmann, E. L.—Mojave; 
Williams, P. L., Jr—Manager and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Victorville Lime R. 
Co., Victorville; Wiseman, Philip—Los 
Angeles; Wright, Thos. H.—President, 
American Magnesium Co., Los Angeles. 


TEXT BOOK OF ORE DRESSING 
By Richards & Locke, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. Price, $5.50; 570 pp. 


6 ng present second edition, appearing 
16 years after the first edition, in- 
cludes the development of the flotation 
process since 1909 and the resultant 
modification and simplification of flow 
sheets in mills. 
The authors state that “so much work 
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is now done by the flotation process and 
the use of jigs has been so much limited 
that the needed jig men are no longer 
being trained by the mills, and, partly 
on this account and partly on account of 
labor difficulties, some mills are doing 
away with jigging altogether and mak- 
ing flotation the principal thing.” 

The development of the Anaconda 
round table and its discarding are dis- 
cussed. It would appear that this ac- 
tion was not from any lack of merit on 
the part of the round table, but because 
the flotation process was superior on 
sulphide ores. 

Descriptions of little-used apparatus 
for crushing and concentrating have 
been curtailed in the present volume, and 
less operating data have been included, 
because of the appearances of books 
specializing in these subjects. The pres- 
ent edition is intended to be, as its name 
implies, a practical text-book giving 
students the most complete information 
available on a rapidly growing and pro- 
gressive art. 

In addition to general ore dressing 
the book contains a chapter on the prep- 
aration of both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal, and an appendix which in- 
cludes all the useful tables usually car- 
ried in engineering pocket books, to- 
gether with mill formulas and calcula- 
tions. 

The whole is concluded with an index 
worthy of special mention. In the mul- 
tiplicity of technical books of the pres- 
ent day, a “blind” index is as useful as 
an automobile without wheels. The au- 
thors have evidently intended the stu- 
dent-reader to avail himself of much aid 
placed at his disposal. 


During the fiscal year 1924-25, the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines safety cars and sta- 
tions trained 24,175 men in first aid mine 
and rescue methods. Since the Bureau 
commenced training miners, 
a total of 139,182 have been 
instructed in this work. 

The Fourth International 
First Aid and Mine Rescue 
Contest, open to all miners, 
quarrymen, and workers in 
metallurgical plants, is to be 
held at Springfield, Ill., on 
September 10, 11 and 12, 
under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has invited governors 
of 28 coal or metal mining 
states to appoint some state 
official to attend the contest. 

The Alabama first-aid meet 
will be held at Birmingham, 
October 6. A special feature 
of this meet will be a demon- 
stration to show the use of 
rock dust as an explosion 
preventive. 
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UTAH COPPER EMPLOYES DEDICATE NEW CLUB 


Beautiful New Structure Recently Dedicated And Opened For Use Of Employes Of 
The Utah Copper Company At The Arthur Plant Between Magna And Garfield, Utah, 
Offers Unusual Advantages To Workers 


. OR many years the Utah Copper 
has been working out 

plans to establish closer relations 
between employe and management, and 
to solidify and maintain their present 
pleasant relationship. 

One of their first efforts in this direc- 
tion was the inauguration of an employe 
representation plan, which gives each 
employe an opportunity to present any 
suggestion or complaint direct to the 
management and have it considered at 
once. The spirit of the plan is a belief 
in the importance and efficacy of mutual 
confidence and consideration, designed 
to secure and insure hearty cooperation. 
Its fundamental principle is direct deal- 
ing between the management and repre- 
sentative elected by the workers from 
among their own numbers. 

Carrying out their general plan along 
this line, about a year ago this company 
erected at Bingham Canyon, the Robert 
C. Gemmell Memorial Club House, for 
the use of the mine employes. This 
club house was fully describéd in the 
January, 1925, issue of THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL. 

Their most recent accomplishment in 
carrying out their industrial relations 
plan is the erection of the Utah Copper 
Club, which is dedicated to the use of 
the employes at the concentrators at 
Garfield, Utah. This new building was 
recently erected at a cost of more than 
$100,000, for the use of the employes of 
the Utah Copper Company, Bingham & 
Garfield Railway Company, Garfield Im- 
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Two Rooms of the Utah Copper Club. 


Left, Billiard Reom and Bowling Alleys. 


provement Company, and the Garfield 
Water Company, and their families. It 
is one of the most completely equipped 
and beautifully furnished clubs in the 
West. Officials of the Company have 
spared no expense in providing for those 
employes, living in the community where 
their mills are located, with a place 
where they may obtain recreation equal 
to that afforded in the largest cities. 
The company believes that contented em- 
ployes are a distinct asset, and that any- 
thing they can contribute toward bring- 
ing about a contented spirit creates a 
better understanding between the man- 


agement and the workers, which, of 
course, means a greater spirit of co- 
operation. 

Regular membership is open to all 


employes. Arrangements have _ been 
made whereby associate membership is 
open to the business, professional men, 
and others living in the towns of Magna 
and Garfield. A fee of one dollar per 
month is charged all members. At the 
present time some 1200 memberships 
have been taken out. The money col- 
lected as dues is used for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the Club. This 
permits the free use of pool tables and 
bowling alleys, and also provides funds 
for a considerable number of entertain- 
ments, such as dances and smokers, each 
month. Arrangements have been made 
with the Club management to reserve 
Tuesday afternoons for the exclusive use 
of ladies. Ladies are also welcomed at 
the Club on Sunday, both afternoon an 


Right, the Ball Room and Gymnasium. 


evening, and they may join with the 
members of the Club on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings as well, when they 
are extended all the privileges of the 
Club rooms. 

The management is arranging a series 
of athletic events for the Fall and Win- 
ter months. These are to include bowl- 
ing tournaments, basketball games, and 
various other indoor sports. 

The building is centrally located, to 
permit the greatest number of employes 
to enjoy its facilities. It is midway be- 
tween the towns of Garfield and Magna, 
at the Arthur Plant, and offers a de- 
lightfully convenient place for relaxation 
for all who wish to spend their leisure 
hours in good, wholesome recreation. 

The exterior of the structure is 
Spanish architecture, grayish stucco, 
with a copper tiled roof. Four large 
flood lights, mounted upon ornamental 
lamp standards, illuminate the building 
and surrounding grounds at night. 
There are two main entrances, opening 
into a large vestibule, with wide stairs 
leading to both the mezzanine floor and 
basement. The main lobby, or lounge, 
is a very spacious, comfortable room, 
luxuriously furnished in Spanish leather 
upholstered easy chairs and couches, 
with groups of smaller chairs and tables 
of Spanish design. The color scheme is 
olive green. The comfortable atmos- 
phere of this delightful room is enhanced 
by a great fire-place of tile, placed at the 
far end of the lounge. 

There is 


also on this main floor, a 


The 


Ball Room Is Equipped With a Portable Stage That Can Be Set Up in Any Desired Size 
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large committee 
room where the 
regular meetings of 
the club manage- 
ment are held. On 
this same floor is 
also a check room, 
and a fully equipped 
kitchen and refresh- 
ment stand. 

For those who pre- 
fer a more quiet at- 
mosphere, there is a 
mezzanine floor, 
which is directly 
above the main 
lounge, which may 
be viewed through 
an open well. This 
floor is completely 
equipped with read- 
ing and writing ma- 
terial. On this floor 
is also the music 
room which among 
other features boasts of a Concert 
Grand electric player-piano. This floor 
is furnished in overstuffed furniture, 
the color scheme being green and brown. 


One of the most delightful rooms is 
the ball room, which is entered from the 
main lobby. This room is also used as a 
gymnasium, and is 60 ft. by 90 ft. It is 
provided with balconies on both sides, 
and equipped with orchestra chairs. A 
portable stage is available, and is so 
designed that it may be set up in any 
desired size for use for orchestra and 
theatrical performances, and also for a 
boxing ring. There is a large porch 
overlooking the main highway and the 
great Salt Lake; this extends the full 
length of the ballroom, and is fully 
equipped with comfortable chairs. 


On the lower floor there is provided a 
large lounging and card room, completely 
furnished with oak club furniture, and 


or Lounge. 
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Exterior of the New Utah Copper Club Building. 
Right, Mezzanine Floor, 
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Rooms Are Located 


leather settees. This room also has a 
large fireplace at one end, with a mantel 
which serves as resting place for seven 
large loving cups, won in various years 
by the baseball Two bowling 
alleys, five billiard and pool tables, re- 
freshment stand, locker rooms, shower 
baths, check rooms and manager’s quar- 
ters are also located on this floor. 


teams. 


The Utah Copper Company was well 
represented in the Great World War, and 
its veterans are not forgotten by this 
beautiful new club. On the west wall of 
the main lounge there are mounted three 
large memorial tablets, dedicated: to and 
bearing the names of the employes who 
served in the war. 


Carrying out their plan for comfort 
and convenience, ample parking space 
has been provided for employes who 
have cars. Space is available for about 
five hundred cars, and the driveways are 


Above, Left, the Main Lobby 
Where Reading and Writing and Music 
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arranged in a most 
convenient manner. 


The interior of the 
building is trimmed 
throughout with 
birch, the upper 
floors being finished 
with mahogany 
stain, and the lower 
floor in ivory. The 
walls and ceilings 
are richly tinted to 
harmonize. All of 
the draperies and 
rugs have been se- 
lected with unusual! 
care to blend with 
the general color 
scheme of the fur- 
nishings. 

The officers con- 
sist of the follow- 
ing: B. E. Mix, chief 
plant engineer, pres— 
ident; A. C. Ensign, 
assistant superintendent of the Magna. 
plant, vice-president; William Hicks, 
treasurer, and E. de Witt Burlingame, 
secretary; B. L. Jones, manager. 

The board of directors consists of F. 
O. Haymond, general superintendent of 
the Bingham & Garfield Railway; Roy 
Hatch, superintendent of the Arthur 
plant; E. W. Engelmann, superintendent. 
of the Magna plant; J. G. Hadley, em- 


ployment director; L. A. Parker, metal- 


lurgical engineer of the Magna plant, 
and B. W. Haymond, engineer, Bingham 
& Garfield Railway. 


The mints of the United States during 
July coined 735,000 double eagles, 290,-- 
000 standard silver dollars, 1,866,00® 
five-cent nickels, and 6,394,000 one-cent- 
bronze pieces, a total of 9,285,000 pieces, 
valued at $15,157,240. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE WITH TREATED 


MINE TIMBER AT POTTSVILLE, PA. 


The Effectiveness And Economy Of Treatment Was So Clearly Demonstrated During 
First Few Years Of Experiment That Company Built Pressure Plant Which Has Been 


Coal and Iron Co. and the U. S. 
Forest Service undertook at the 
company’s Silver Creek Colliery near 
Pottsville, Pa., a cooperative study of 
the effectiveness’of preservative treat- 
ment for mine timbers. At first a sim- 
ple open-tank, non-pressure_ treating 
plant was used. With this plant treat- 
ments were made with various preserva- 
tives and by various methods, and the 
timbers so treated were set underground 
by the side of untreated timbers for a 
comparative test of their durability un- 
der service conditions. 
EARLY INDICATIONS OF SUCCESS OF 
TREATMENT 
The timber used was chiefly round 
loblolly and short-leaf pine, containing 
a high percentage of sapwood. Such 
timber has little resistance to decay. It 
did not take long, therefore, for a dis- 
tinct contrast to develop between the 
service given by the untreated and by 
the treated timber. In 1910, after sev- 
eral inspections had been made, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were reached: 


iE 1906 the Philadelphia & Reading 


*In charge, Section of Wood Preservation, 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Timber 

(marked 6) Installed in 1914, Still 

Sound in 1925. Untreated Timber Was 

Renewed Several Times During This 
period 


Zine Chloride Treated 
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Kept In Continuous Operation 


By Geo. M. Hunt * 


1. Untreated timber failed in from 
one to three years, the life of untreated 
sap pine averaging about 1-1/3 years. 

2. Timber that had been_ brush- 
treated with creosote remained service- 
able for three or four years. 

3. Timber which was_ seasoned, 
framed, and then open-tank treated with 
zine chloride or creosote was all sound 
at the end of four years and apparently 
good for many more years of service. 

4. Some decay was found in timbers 
which were treated in the green condi- 
tion by the open-tank method or which 
were framed or broken after treatment, 
but the percentage of decay was small. 

The cost of an untreated set of lob- 
lolly pine in place was about $8.50 and 
its average life was about one year and 
four months. It was estimated that tim- 
ber treated with zine chloride would 
have to last one year and eight months 
to be as economical; but, as a matter 
of fact, practically all of the zinc- 
treated timber was still in service at 
the end of four years and was obviously 


Sodium Fluoride Treated Timber 
(marked 5), Still Sound After Three 
Years and Good for Many More Years, 
in a Place Where Untreated Timber Is 
Said to Last Less Than One Year 


good for many years to come. The say- 
ing of money due to the treatment was 
therefore very great. 


How LONG WILL TREATED MINE TIMBER 
Last? 

The early conclusions demonstrated 
beyond doubt the ability of good pre- 
servative treatments to increase the life 
of timber economically. The question 
remaining to be settled was how long the 
treated timber actually would last, and 
in the search for an answer inspections 
have been made at intervals ever since, 
Unfortunately, however, not all the ex- 
perimental timbers were placed in per- 
manent haulageways, and a great many 
of them have been lost sight of, owing 
to the abandonment of the workings in 
which they were placed. Others were 
crushed by rock movements or their 
identification marks were lost through 
accident or corrosion. These causes 
have now removed most of the treated 
timbers from the active list, but enough 
of the zine chloride treated timbers could 
still be reached and identified at the in- 
spection in May, 1925, to make a very 
useful and interesting record. 


Open Tank Creosoted Timber, Sound 
After 17 Years’ Service 


misent 


September, 1925 


In the course of the ex- 
periments 207 timbers 
were seasoned and then 
treated with zinc chloride 
by the open tank process 
before being placed. Of 
these, 145 have been lost 
by reason of the various 
causes mentioned above, 
leaving 62 still in the ex- 
periment. In May, 1925, 
approximately 18 years 
after placing, 46 of the 
62 were still in service 
and only 16 are known to 
have been removed for de- 
cay. What more convinc- 
ing evidence is needed of 
; the effectiveness of zinc 
chloride treatment for un- 
3 derground timbers? It is 
exceedingly unfortunate 
that so many timbers 
4 were lost from the creo- 
y soted group that a similar 
4 statement can not be made 
n for them. However, rail- 


© road experience over many 

“ years has shown creosote 

P to be even more effective 

than zine chloride. 

h The effectiveness and 

id economy of treatment was 

n- so clearly demonstrated 

ry during the first few years [ron Co., 


of the experiment that the 
mining company built a 
pressure plant and has kept it in oper- 
ation ever since. Creosote was used 
for a short time but before long was 
superseded by zine chloride. Later, in 
1915, the company made a second change 
to sodium fluoride and has continued its 
use ever since. All three preservatives 
have proved effective and there has 
been not the slightest doubt of their 
ability to prevent decay and effect an 
appreciable saving in expense. The 
company is now considering the estab- 
lishment of another plant and extending 
its use of treated timber. Although the 
original plant is kept in operation it is 


ind 


Above, Pressure Treating Plant, 
Silver 


Is Removed and the 
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Creek Colliery, Pottsville, Pa. 


Timbers Are 


unable to supply the mine’s demand for 
treated timber. 


“Mine Timber, Its Selection, Storage, 


Treatment and Use,” is the title of a 
bulletin just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. R. R. Hornor and Harry E. 


Tufft are the authors. This bulletin also 
contains a chapter on “Methods of Pro- 
longing Life of Mine Timber,” 
M. Hunt, 
tion Section of 


by George 
in charge of Wood Preserva- 


the Forest Products 


Laboratory. 


Lumber Salvaged from Mine Timbers. Right, Oversized Mine Timbers at a Pennsylvania Colliery, and, Left, Lumber 


Produced in Trimming Them 


Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 


Below, 
Treated With Sodium Fluoride Ready to Go.Underground. The Bark 
Framed Before Treatments 
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Dr. Frank L. Hess, for- 
merly of the Geological 
Survey, has been ap- 
pointed Engineer in 
Charge of the Division of 
Mineral Technology of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


In addition to its re- 
search work on ceramics 
and non-metallics, carried 
on at the bureau’s sta- 
tions at Columbus, Ohio, 
and New Brunswick, 
N. J., respectively, the di- 
vision will draw upon spe- 
cialists throughout the bu- 
reau to write the various 
chapters on Mineral Re- 
sources, formerly pre- 
pared by the Geological 
Survey for annual publi- 
cation, and will be a clear- 
ing house for information 
regarding the technologi- 
cal work of the bureau. 


Dr. Hess is a graduate 
of Stanford University 
and has been associated 
with the Geological Sur- 
vey since 1903. His stud- 
ies and publications have 
covered tungsten, radium, 
and other of the rarer 
metals, the rare earth 
metals, gold silver, tin, 
nickel, gypsum, magnesite, 
arsenic, graphite, oil and 
other deposits. Dr. Hess 
has published about two hundred papers 
on various geological and economic sub- 
jects. 

W. M. Weigel will be assistant en- 
gineer in charge, and J. W. Furness is 
transferred from the Division of Mining 
Research to the Division of Mineral 
Technology. 


Timbers 


“American Metal Market” reports that 
the proposed Russian alumina plant and 
associated aluminum works will be ready 
for operation in 1927 or 1928, the initial 
output being reckoned at about 1,100 
tons yearly, rising to some 5,000 tons. 
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PROBLEMS IN PREPARATION OF COAL FOR MARKET 


New Methods Involve Either Handling Large Tonnages With Loaders, Which Cannot 
Clean The Coal, Or Loading Large Tonnages By Hand, Which Eliminates Hand- 
picking—Mechanical Coal Cleaning Processes Certain As Methods Are Improved 


introduction of loading ma- 
chines and other mechanical 
methods of mining into coal mines 

is creating new problems in the prepara- 
tion of coal for the market. In the past 
it has been considered a pare of the 
miner’s work to clean the coal during 
the process of loading, and as the ton- 
nage handled or loaded by each man has 
been comparatively small the task of 
cleaning has not been difficult. In the 
union fields the responsibility for pro- 
ducing clean coal has been placed upon 
the individual miner by agreement. As 
a result in those fields tipples have been 
designed with facilities for inspecting 
the individual cars and a dock boss, for 
penalizing those who load coal below 
standard, is provided for in the wage 
agreements. 

In many of the coal tipples, built in 
the past 10 years, facilities for the hand 
picking of the larger sizes of coal have 
been provided. It has been recognized 
that even with the most careful loading 
of coal underground, additional prepara- 
tion must be given to almost any coal 
to meet competition in the market. The 
installation of new underground methods 
will give further impetus to the refine- 
ment of tipple preparation because these 
new methods involve either the loading 
of large tonnages with loading machines, 
which, of course, cannot clean the coal, 
or they involve the loading of large ton- 
nages by hand, making a picking of the 
coal impossible. 

In the average coal tipple four opera- 
tions are performed upon the coal, 
namely: 


1. Weighing. 

2. Sizing or screening. 

3. Cleaning. 

4. Loading into cars or barges. 


Whether coal is weighed in the tipple 
or not depends upon the location of the 
mine and type of hoisting equipment. In 
some coal fields loading coal is not paid 
for by weight but by the car, and in such 
fields the tipples are not equipped with 
scales. At mines where the coal is 
hoisted in skips of large capacity the 
coal is weighed underground before 
hoisting. At mines where the mine cars 
are hoisted the usual arrangement is to 
weigh the coal in a hopper in the tipple. 
This method is much more accurate and 
is simpler than weighing the coal in the 
mine cars on platform scales. To assist 
in good management it is desirable to 


cago, Ill. 
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weigh the coal produced at any coal 
mine, and it is advisable to install scales 
for so doing either in the tipple or else- 
where, as the conditions may require. 

The second tipple operation, the sizing 
of the coal, has probably been carried to 
more of an extreme in Illinois than else- 
where. In the Middle West competition 
has been so keen and the coal seams 
have been so extensive and so uniform 
as to mining conditions and quality that 
the one real basis of competition has 
been preparation. This had led to the 
development of very extensive prepara- 
tion plants and to the introduction of a 
multiplicity of sizes into the market. 
As far as the consumer is concerned, 
much of this care in preparation and this 
great variety of sizes is superfluous. 
Domestic consumers are given a fancy 
6-inch lump coal, free from degradation 
of any kind. This is put into a coal shed 
or basement and then broken up before 
it is fired into the furnace or stove. In 
such cases a 6 by 2-inch egg coal or 2- 
inch lump would be equally as satisfac- 
tory. Similarly, in many steam plants a 
No. 3 or No. 4 coal is burned where a 
good grade of screenings or slack, at a 
cheaper price, could be used. Newer 
steam plants are being built, however, 
with equipment so designed and ar- 
ranged that the lowest grade of fuel 
may be used. Certain industries and 
some of the older steam plants require 
coal of special sizes and of excellent 
preparation. Those in charge of such 
plants, however, are coming to realize 
that such requirements greatly increase 
their fuel costs and are making every 
effort to overcome this difficulty. 

In the midwestern fields coal tipples 
are usually constructed so that either 
four or five sizes can be produced. In 
tipples producing five sizes, four of these 
are commonly made by the main shaker 
screen. Following are the sizes which 
have been fairly well standardized in 
Illinois: 


6-inch lump. 

6 by 3-inch egg or furnace. 

3 by 2-inch No. 1 nut or small egg. 
2 by 1%-inch No. 2 nut or stove. 
1%-inch screenings or slack. 


In five track tipples the No. 2 nut is 
separated from the screenings by means 
of.an auxiliary screen. In tipples pro- 
ducing four sizes the No. 2 nut ‘is elimi- 
nated, being combined with either the 
screenings or the No. 1 nut. 


At a number of midwestern mines, in 
an attempt to obtain a greater realiza- 
tion from the small sizes of coal, re- 
screeners have been constructed for re- 
sizing coal 3 inches and under in size, 
after it has been separated in the main 
tipple. In Illinois the sizes produced by 
rescreening have become fairly well 
standardized, as follows: 

3 by 2-inch No. 1 or small egg. 

2 by 1%-inch No. 2 or stove. 

1% by %-inch No. 3 or chestnut. 

% by %-inch No. 4 or pea. 

3g-inch No. 5 or carbon. 


There is considerable variation in the 
size of No. 5 or carbon at different 
plants. It is a question at present 
whether the rescreening plants of the 
size necessary to handle the tonnage of 
large mines are an economic success. 
The investment is so great, the addi- 
tional labor required is so expensive and 
the market is becoming so limited that 
it is doubtful if the additional realiza- 
tion obtained by rescreening equals the 
additional expense. Certainly it would 
not do so if all large mines were so 
equipped. 

In most modern rescreening plants and 
tipples means are provided for rescreen- 
ing each size immediately before passing 
it to the railroad car or loading booms, 
in order to remove any degradation. 
This degradation is then returned to the 
slack car or to the rescreening plant. 
The introduction of new mining methods. 
will have little effect upon the sizing ar- 
rangements in coal tipples except as it is 
necessary to make rearrangements tor 
the proper cleaning of coal. 

The third function of a coal tipple, the 
cleaning of the coal, will come more to 
the fore as underground mining methods 
are developed. At present, in most up- 
to-date plants, the larger sizes, lump, 
egg and No. 1 nut are passed over pick- 
ing tables and the impurities removed 
by hand. At some plants an attempt is 
made to hand-pick No. 2 nut, but this is 
not practical, as this size is too small to 
be cleaned properly by hand. With large 
mine production it is even hard to prop- 
erly pick the No. 1 nut size. Coal can- 
not be satisfactorily picked as mine run 
or even as 2-inch lump. If it is desired 
to hand-pick these sizes, the tipple should 
be so arranged that the coal can be 
screened, picked and then reassembled 
as desired. 

In addition to the facilities for hand- 
picking coal, most tipples are now pro- 
vided with an inspection or docking table 
where the individual cars can be watched 
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and penalties for loading dirty coal as- 
sessed. 

Modern underground mining methods 
will probably require much more elabo- 
rate facilities for cleaning coal. For the 
larger sizes, mechanical methods so far 
developed are not practicable and tipples 
of the future will probably contain much 
greater picking-table space. Mechanical 
methods have long been in use for the 
cleaning of the smaller sizes. Coal 
washing by the wet process was common 
in Illinois twenty years ago, but of re- 
cent years has fallen into disuse. Me- 
chanical slate pickers have been devel- 
oped for certain special conditions, and 
at some plants spiralizers are in use. 
Recently the air process of cleaning coal 
has been introduced, and if this can be 
properly developed it is undoubtedly the 
ideal method of coal cleaning. It elimi- 
nates practically all of the objections to 
the older wet process, but, as is usually 
the case, introduces some new and pecul- 
iar difficulties of its own. 

The fourth or final operation in a coal 
tipple is the loading of the coal into the 
railroad cars or barges. Here there are 
only two problems to be considered. The 
first is to properly load the larger sizes 
of coal and to prevent breakage. This is 
done by means of chutes or loading 
booms. The loading booms are more suc- 
cessful, as they lower the coal into the 
car without any breakage due to velocity. 
The second problem is to load the fine 
sizes in such a way as to prevent the 
escape of as much dust as possible. This 
can be taken care of. with properly de- 
signed loading chutes. 

Modern coal tipples contain much 
equipment in addition to that necessary 
in the foregoing primary processes. Fa- 
cilities must be provided for handling 
rock from the mine. Arrangements must 
be provided for disposing of the refuse 
from the picking tables. Incidentally, 
most new plants provide for the crush- 
ing of this refuse and its use in the mine 
power plant. On account of the varying 
market conditions, crushing equipment is 
usually provided for reducing sizes which 
are periodically unmarketable to smaller 
sizes or to screenings or slack. Some 
tipples are so arranged that coal which 
has been stored may be picked up and 
rescreened. 

While it is realized that standardiza- 
tion in all things is desirable, aside from 
the sizes of coal produced there is little 
possibility of standardizing coal-tipple 
construction. Each plant is a distinct 
problem in itself. The location of the 
plant, the character of the coal seam, the 
physical properties of the coal and the 
market sought, all affect the design and 
arrangement of the tipple. It is safe to 
say, however, that tipple construction 
will become more elaborate and that the 
introduction of mechanical coal-cleaning 
processes will become more general as 


underground methods are improved. The 
elimination of the human element under- 
ground will make necessary the elimina- 
tion of as much of that same element in 
the tipple as is possible. We are ap- 
parently at the beginning of the intro- 
duction of modern industrial methods 
into all phases of the coal industry. 


COAL SCREENING IN UNITED 
STATES 

OAL preparation in the United States 

was first developed in the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite region, where the first 
power-driven coal screens were erected 
about 1844 in connection with crushing 
rolls, states the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, in a recently is- 
sued bulletin. These primitive screens 
were “circular” revolving screens with 
perforated cast-iron plates. Before that 
time coal was broken by hand on flat, 
perforated cast-iron plates until it was 
small enough to drop through. The ne- 
cessity for close sizing of anthracite was 
early recognized, and by 1860 revolving 
screens were in common use at Penn- 
sylvania breakers. Gyrating screens 
were developed in this same industry 
about 1890, and within the past 30 years 
shaking screens have been introduced for 
the smaller sizes of anthracite and 
greatly improved by flexible supports, 
which make possible reduced slope, 
weight, vibration, and coal breakage as 
compared with the older forms. 

In the early days of the industry the 
only preparation given bituminous coal 
was rough screening underground with 
forks or rakes. Gravity bar screens 
were first used for separating coal into 
sizes on the surface. This practice was 
common at nearly all bituminous mines, 
even in the early nineties, and it is still 
followed in many districts. 

In 1912 a new type of English shaking 
screen, the Marcus, was introduced into 
this country. This screen is horizontal 
and has a peculiar differentially accel- 
erated motion which moves the coal for- 
ward. Still more recently the Peterson 
pendulum or short-suspension shaker 
has been developed and is now used suc- 
cessfully both for large and small coal. 
Other American developments include 
the Parrish flexible-arm shaker, the 
Krehbiel horizontal screen, and the Anti- 
gravity screen. 

Although the central coal field was 
the first bituminous field in America to 
introduce refinements in screening, plants 
in the other fields have been modernized 
rapidly during the last 15 years. At all 
mines where coal is prepared for the 
general market the stationary bar 
screens common under the lump-coal 
payment plan formerly used have been 
replaced by improved shaking screens, 
with revolving screens still used for spe- 
cial work. 
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TESTS PROVE VALUE OF 
ROCK DUST 


ESTS conducted at the experi- 

mental mine of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, at 
PittsLurgh, Pa., have established the 
fact that a mixture of 60 to 75 percent 
of a noninflammable dust with the coal 
dust will effectively blanket and pre- 
vent a dust explosion. This conclusion 
has been verified by actual mine prac- 
tice in France and England, and to a 
limited extent in this country. Conse- 
quently the Bureau of Mines is using 
every means at its command to encour- 
age wider use of the dusting of coal 
mines. This consists in applying inert 
rock dust to the walls and floors of 
mines in such quantity that dust ex- 
plosions will be prevented from ignit- 
ing or an incipient explosion will be 
effectually smothered. As a result of 
the activities of the Bureau and other 
agencies it was reported in February, 
1925, that 42 American coal mines had 
adopted the dusting method. 


A wide extension of coal-mine dust- 
ing demands a tremendous tonnage of 
dusting material. The location of a 
source of supply is one of the first 
problems that confronts the coal-mine 
operator. For better observation of the 
accumulating coal dust, and for the ef- 
fect of illumination, the dust should be 
light in color. To safeguard the miner’s 
health the dust must be low in silica. 
The price must be very moderate or the 
cost of dusting will be prohibitive 
Coal mine roof shale is widely used in 
England, but most American roof shales 
are too sandy for use. Therefore, coal 
mines must for the most part seek out- 
side sources of supply. Limestone, 
gypsum, and anhydrite are materials 
that admirably fulfill the necessary con- 
ditions imposed, and limestone in par- 
ticular is widely distributed in most of 
the coal mining regions. In order to as- 
sist coal-mine operators in obtaining the 
necessary rock dust, the Nonmetallic Ex- 
periment Station of the Bureau of Mines, 
at New Brunswick, N. J., has prepared 
a report with a series of 15 maps in- 
dicating the location of limestone quar- 
ries and gypsum mines that may supply 
the desired materials. The maps cover 
the chief soft coal mining regions of the 
country. There is indicated on each map 
the active coal mining regions and also 
the limestone quarries and gypsum mines 
that have been developed in districts 
near the coal mines. As graphically 
presented on the maps, hundreds of 
sources of supply are available and their 
locations are within easy distance of 
mest of the active coal mines. The re- 
port which supplies such data, Bulletin 
247, may be obtained upon request from 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ VIEWPOINT ON STANDARDIZATION® 


Standardization Permits The Manufacturer To Build For Stock During Dull Season, 


Thereby Insuring Employes Continuous Employment 


Tremendous Burden Placed 


Upon Manufacturers Through Multiplicity Of Parts Is Eliminated By Standardization 


N undertaking any general program 

of standardization we must start 

with our material supply. Some 
years ago, when the business of the com- 
pany with which the writer is connected 
was very much smaller than it is to- 
day, we began to standardize our ma- 
terial supply and found that in many 
cases we could reduce the variety of 
material to one-third or even one-fourth 
of the original used. Standardization of 
this kind is very far reaching. It re- 
duced the work on the part of the drafts- 
man in deciding what thickness to use, 
as he only has certain specified thick- 
nesses which he is permitted to use. If 
the total kinds of material used have 
been reduced to one-half, the manufac- 
turer should be able to get along with 
approximately one-half of all clerical 
labor in departments which are involved 
in the specification, purchase, produc- 
tion and handling of the material in 
question. At first a program such as 
the above seemed very radical and ques- 
tionable as to the result to be obtained, 
but after having the system in use for 
the past 15 years we find that except 
for additions in sizes above and below 
the maximum and minimum sizes pre- 
viously used, our material list remains 
practically the same today as when orig- 
inally adopted. 

Standardization work in the electrical 
industry was started approximately 15 
years ago. At that time there existed 
a large variety of voltages, frequencies 
and speeds of electric motors. Each 
manufacturer had his own _ voltage 
standard, with the result that the cus- 
tomer was likely to ask for any of the 
voltages in use. This made it necessary 
for all manufacturers to be prepared to 
bid on contracts calling tor any of the 
recognized voltages and make up effi- 
eiency and power factor guarantees for 
the whole range, often entailing very 
considerable expense. 

With the introduction of standardiza- 
tion voltages, frequencies, speeds, etc., 
the commercial situation much 
more simple. Similar standardization 
has been going on in many branches of 
the industry. 

As distinct from standardization, which 
really consists in the listing of a num- 
ber of standard sizes, standard charac- 
teristics, etc., we have simplifications, 
which is being carried on under the di- 
rection of the Department of Commerce. 


became 


* Address delivered before 
M rufacturers Association. 

+ Vice-President and Chief Engineer, Wagner 
Eieectric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Gear 


By A. H. TIMMERMAN 7f 


This consists, as you are probably aware, 
in the elimination by agreement of man- 
ufacturers and the Department of Com- 
merce of certain sizes, types, etc., which 
are deemed unnecessary. Standardiza- 
tion, on the other hand, does not elimi- 
nate by agreement any previous items of 
manufacture, but recognizes as standard 
certain items only. 

By the use of standardized lists the 
total stock of raw materials required 
can be greatly reduced and at the same 
time be more available for a large va- 
riety of apparatus. Similarly the stand- 
ardization of product being manufac- 
tured reduced the total stock in process, 
and at the same time enables the manu- 
facturing department to make better de- 
liveries than can be done on departures 
from standard. 

One of the most serious problems the 
manufacturing industry as well as the 
country as a whole has to contend with 
is seasonal employment, with its re- 
sultant distress and _ dissatisfaction 
among those who suddenly find their in- 
come either reduced or entirely stopped. 
It is perhaps in this direction that gen- 
eral standardization of product has had 
a more far-reaching effect upon our in- 
dustrial life as a whole than any other 
development in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. With a standardized product the 
manufacturer is enabled to build for 
stock during the dull season and thereby 
insure his employees a reasonable com- 
pensation throughout the year. This, of 
course, assumes that he is financially 
able to carry the burden of the increased 
labor and material necessary for carry- 
ing the increased stock over such periods. 
It has often been suggested that the 
proper way of tiding over such a period 
and keeping a plant going is by reduc- 
tion in selling prices, thereby causing a 
greater flow of orders to the individual 
plant. This reasoning, however, is mani- 
festly erroneous, because if all manu- 
facturers in a given line use the same 
method, the result would be a decrease in 
net return for the apparatus sold, with- 


out any increase in activity in that 
branch of business. The building of 
stock, however, over such seasonable 


periods offers a safe means of keeping 
employes happy, provided the business 
is not concerned with products which 
have a style variation. 

If a plant manufactures only one ar- 
ticle, it can very readily be seen that 
the overhead force in the designing and 


manufacturing departments could be re. 
duced to a minimum and, although not 
so generally recognized, it is equally 
true that the sales force could be cor- 
respondingly reduced. As a number of 
items of manufacture increases for a 
total given volume of output, the over- 
head force must be correspondingly in- 
creased with a very considerable in- 
crease in cost of product. 

As to quality of output, it has long 
been recognized that the degree of ac- 
curacy required in interchangeability of 
parts incurs a far better quality than 


can be obtained in departures from 
standard. 


We sometimes overlook the tremendous 
burden we are placing on our manufac- 
turing departments in the great multi- 
plicity of parts which they are required 
to oversee. If the brain power expended 
in bringing through this variety could 
be concentrated on a few products, it is 
not difficult to understand how the labor 
and material costs of such parts could 
be reduced in many cases to a small 
fraction of the original figures. It seems 
rather paradoxical at first thought. that 
the great reductions in cost obtained in 
standardization as it applies to manv- 
facturing are often secured through the 
introduction of machine tools built espe- 
cially for the purpose. It is not, how- 
ever, as paradoxical as it may seem, as 
often the specialized machinery of to- 
day, developed for making special parts, 
becomes a standardized machine a few 
years hence. 

With all the effort expended in the 
reduction of factory costs through 
standardization, why is it that we still 
use in many cases the same selling meth- 
ods used half a century ago? Why can- 
not our commercial practices be stand- 
ardized in a similar way to our manu- 
facturing practices? Why should it 
cost as much to sell an article as it does 
to design and manufacture it, including 
the cost of productive labor, material 
and overhead ? 

It has sometimes been asked—can 
standardization be carried too far and, 
if so, what will be the logical result? 
The writer is of the opinion that stand- 
ardization can unquestionably be carried 
too far. First, if standardization is car- 
ried to the extent that it prevents or 
tends to dampen progress in the art, it 
would become a serious menace to the 
prosperity of the industry. Second, if it 
is carried to that extent that there is no 
d‘fference between the articles or appa- 
ratus offered for sale by manufacturers, 
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there is left only one basis of difference 
and that is selling price. This is, from 
the writer’s viewpoint, just as serious to 
the industry as stopping the progress of 
the art. 

If no two manufacturers were build- 
ing the same articles, there would be no 
competition in the selling of such ar- 
ticles. As the number of manufacturers 
building the standardized material be- 
comes greater, competition becomes 
keener. If all manufacturers in a given 
line of apparatus build articles which 
are identical, competition may become 
so keen as to be destructive, particularly 
at a time when the total available busi- 
ness is less than the manufacturing fa- 
cilities of the country. Such a situation 
may result in “The survival of the fit- 
test.” This does not necessarily mean 
the survival of the organization which 
puts the best efforts into the manufac- 
ture and sale of a particular article. It 
may mean the survival of that manufac- 
turer who, on account of his greater va- 
riety of business, some of which is 
noncompetitive, may be able to offer for 
sale at no profit these highly competi- 
tive articles and still remain in business 
due to the profit on his noncompetitive 
lines. This may result in the elimina- 
tion of the smaller manufacturing unit, 
to the great detriment of the manufac- 
turing industry as a whole, as well as 
eventually to the buying public. Under 
such conditions standardization may be- 
come a detriment to the smaller manu- 
facturer. 

Recognizing, as we. do, however, the 
great advantage of standardization to 
the general public, as well as to the in- 
dustrial development of the country, we 
must find a way of overcoming this ap- 
parent undesirability. 

It would seem that a logical solution 
of any such situation would then be tne 
standardization of price as well as the 
qualities and characteristics of the 
product. Such standardization, however, 
could be carried on only, if at all, under 
Federal control. This seems at first 
thought a very radical departure from 
our present ideas of competition in in- 
dustry. The thought underlying the 
above suggestion, however, is not radi- 
cally different from that involved in the 
fixing of freight rates by the Federal 
Government for all common carriers in 
the United States, nor is it radically dif- 
ferent from the present situation in the 
electric light and power industry, with 
this difference, however, that in the lat- 
ter case we have state instead of Federal 
control of prices. 

The Government recoenizes the right 
of the public to be protected against any 
combination of manufacturers which 
would result in the paying by the public 
of abnormal prices for any manufac- 
tured article. It also recognizes the 
right of the farmer to secure a reason- 


able return for his efforts, as evidenced 
by the many proposed laws introduced 
in Congress during the last few sessions. 
It further recognizes the right of the 
employee to obtain a fair return for his 
efforts, as evidenced by railroad legis- 
lation. It can not, therefore, deny the 
manufacturer his right to secure a. fair 
return on his efforts and his investments. 

Standardization is having a  far- 
reaching effect which was not contem- 
plated at the time of its inauguration, 
and a continuance of further standardi- 
zation must be followed by such indus- 
trial legislation as will reduce the effects 
of the present very serious competitive 
situation. 

The enormous industrial expansion 
during the war and the years immedi- 
ately following, when labor and general 
production were very inefficient, has left 
us with a manufacturing capacity which 
is quite excessive and which is likely to 
be in excess of requirements for some 
years to come. The reduced price at 
which apparatus is sold today, and the 
lower margin of profit secured, make it 
necessary that we increase the output of 
our plants in order to secure not only 
a reasonable return but in fact any re- 
turn on the investment. As a result, all 
manufacturers are trying to secure more 
and more business with a resultant fur- 
ther steady decline in selling prices. It 
is questionable if this decrease in the 
price at which many manufactured ar- 
ticles are being sold can be compensated 
by decrease in the cost of production 
due to improved design or manutactur- 
ing methods. 

The question which needs the very 
serious consideration of any industry as 
a whole is: Is further standardization 
desirable at this time, if it results in 
further increase of capacity of our man- 
ufacturing plants without any visible in- 
crease in the probable demand? In con- 
sideration of this question we should 
note carefully the difference between 
standardization of the individual manu- 
facturer’s product and standardization of 
the product of the industry as a whole. 

There is no question in the writer’s 
mind but that standardization in the long 
run is beneficial, not only to the indus- 
try but to the general development of 
the country as a whole, in that it in- 
creases the productivity of the individ- 
ual and results in the betterment of liv- 
ing conditions of all elements of our 
population. 


SALES OF PERMISSIBLE EX- 
PLOSIVES 

‘ALES of permissible explosives in 

1924 amounted to 55,134,151 pounds, 
according to reports made by manufac- 
turing companies to the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. This total 
was ebout 9 per cent less than the total 
for 1923, the decrease being du2 to the 
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decline in the production of coal during 
1924, 

The coal-producing States were the 
principal consumers of the permissibles 
sold in 1924. Pennsylvania used 50 per 
cent of the total quantity, West Virginia 
17 per cent, Alabama 9 per cent, Ili- 
nois 7 per cent, and Kentucky 4 per cent. 
Each of these states used 1,000,000 or 
more pounds of permissibles, and their 
aggregate consumption for the year was 
more than 47,000,000 pounds. 

Of the total quantity of permissible 
explosives sold during the year, coal 
mines used 94.6 per cent. The remain- 
der was reported as follows: Metal and 
nonmetallic mineral mines, 0.9 per cent; 
railway and other construction work, 0.5 
per cent; and miscellaneous purposes, 4 
per cent. 


ORGANIZATION OF BUREAU 
OF MINES EXPLOSIVES 
WORK 


Te promote economy, efficiency and 

unity of direction, the explosives 
physical testing section, the explosives 
chemical laboratory, and the liquid oxy- 
gen explosives research of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, will be 
combined into the explosives section of 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, with 
G. St. J. Perrott, assistant chief ex- 
plosives chemist, in charge. Mr. Perrott 
will give special attention to explosives 
research and will report to Dr. Charles 
E. Munroe, chief explosives chemist, 
through the superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Station. Spencer P. Howell, ex- 
plosives engineer, has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh to continue work on liquid 
oxygen and special investigations. J. E. 
Crayshaw, explosives engineer, will be in 
charge of physical testing, and C. A. 
Taylor, associate explosives chemist, will 
be in charge of chemical testing. 


In connection with the organization of 
the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, under the direc- 
tion of F. J. Katz, engineer in charge, W. 
W. Adams has been designated as execu- 
tive assistant to the engineer in charge. 
Mr. Katz, in addition to his general ad- 
ministrative duties, will supervise the 
collection of statistics relating to metals 
and nonmetals (except fuels). F. G. 
Tryon will be in charge of the coal and 
coke section. The petroleum and nat- 
ural gas section will be under the di- 
rection of G. R. Hopkins; mine accidents 
will be under W. W. Adams; and foreign 
mineral reserves under B. L. Johnson. 
The Salt Lake City, Utah, field office 
wll be conducted by V. C. Heikes; the 
Denver, Colo., office by C. W. Henderson; 
the San Francisco office by J. M. Hill; 
and the Joplin, Mo., office by J. P. Dun- 
lop. 
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HE question of having Congress 
meet in extraordinary session to 


take up consideration of tax re- 
duction has been revived. It is now sug- 
gested that the 69th Congress be sum- 
moned on October 1, two months ahead 
of the regular session. In commenting 
upon this persistent rumor, the Wash- 
ington Post says: 


THE NATION 


* 


No doubt exists that there is uni- 
versal demand for a lowering of the 
present tax schedules. The President 
and Secretary Mellon, it is under- 
stood, have come to somewhat definite 


agreement as to the recommendations 
to be made to Congress relative to 
tax reduction. Most members of the 
House and Senate have reached 
fairly definite opinions as to what 
manner of tax reduction they favor. 
The desire and the demand “for a low- 
ering of the tax burden are not po- 
litical. Both of the major political 
parties agree that taxes must be cut. 
The only question is how to do it, and 
how far taxes can be lowered. 

Leading business men all over the 
country, without exception, have 
voiced their approval of 
a lessening of the tax bur- 
den. It is sure to be the 
most important subject be- 
for the new Congress. 

For the most part busi- 
ness men do not favor an 
extra session of Congress. 
The President does not 
wish to call Congress to- 
gether before the regular 
session in December, and 
a majority of the members 
of both houses seem to be 
opposed to it. 

But there is very good 
reason why Congress 
should be called to meet 
in extraordinary session 
on October 1 for the pur- 
pose of making a start on 
the legislation so univer- 
sally demanded. The com- 
ing Congress will have all 
it can possibly do to con- 
sider legislation outside of 
tax reduction. What with 
the regular supply bills, 
the world court protocol 
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and promised fight over the revision of 
the rules in the Senate, agricultural 
legislation and the big transportation 
problem, which, of course, includes 
the administration’s plan for railway 
consolidation, both Senate and House 
will be occupied. In the Senate the 
world court proposal and a revision 
of the rules may precipitate almost 
endless debate and possible filibuster. 
Railway legislation is certain to pro- 
voke discussion which may extend 
over many weeks, and the agricultural] 
question also will require weeks of 
consideration. If Congress were to 
take up no other matters of legisla- 
tion than these, it would probably 
carry the session long past the mid- 
dle of the year into the hot summer 
months. 

It would be far better for business, 
for the people, and for Congress if 
tax reduction should be accomplished 
before the regular session begins. In 
two months Congress ought to be able 
to give thorough consideration to the 
tax question, and dispose of it. If tax 
reduction is to be made a part of the 


Wallace Press Times 


Nice Vacation 
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regular legislative program, it may 
become the subject of political jug. 
glery. The public is entitled to know 
how much and when taxes are to be 
reduced. Business plans are waiting 
for this information. 


Among those who are protesting 


against the vast number of laws en- 
acted in this country during the last 
decade is Morton L. Gould, President of 
the National Coal Association. In an 
address before the Sheridan Rotary 
Club Mr. Gould said: 


“The unity of this nation is threat- 
ened by the tendency, xii’ mely no- 
ticeable throughout z last decade, 
toward an excess of |. ws. We should 
bear in mind the words of one of the 
founding fathers to the effect that 
that country is governed best which 
is governed least. There is such a 
thing as overworking the legislative 
mills. Laudable as is the ambition to 
be our brother’s keeper, even this can 
be overdone to such an extent that we 
become subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns. 

“It is the easy and natural 
thing to drift along with the 
tide of popular legislation, 
and it requires courage to 
sound a warning and to de- 
mand a reckoning of the 
cost. The public would do 
well to make thorough ana- 
lysis of legislative proposals 
before espousing measures 
which affect the very founda- 
tion principles of govern- 
ment.” 


The menace of the Amer- 
ican craze for legislation was 
also the subject of an address 
by Cornelius F. Kelley, Presi- 
dent of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company, before 
the Montana State Bar As- 
sociation, in which he points 
out the following amazing 
statistics: 

“That there has been @ 
profound change in the origi- 
nal conception of our govern- 
ment there can be but little 
dcubt. 


——— 
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Can’t Get There Soon Enough 
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Washington Post 


“It is a commonly accepted fact 
that we have in America developed a 
penchant for legislation upon almost 
every conceivable subject, and it is ap- 
parent from the most cursory exami- 
nation of the statute books that the 
mass of legislation that flows from 
the almost continuous sessions of Con- 
gress, the periodic meetings of the 
state legislatures, the regulation of 
the innumerable bureaus and regu- 
latory commissions and from munici- 
pal bodies, has reached a volume that 
it is beyond the capacity of the legal 
profession, to say nothing of the ordi- 
nary citizen, to follow. 

“The extent to which this national 
characteristic is being carried is 
strikingly demonstrated by the statis- 
tics upon the subject which disclose 
that during the 1923 legislative ses- 
sions of the various states the aggre- 
gate number of bills introduced 
reached the total of 50,000, of which 
12,000 were enacted into law. In the 
1925 sessions a total of 38,844 bills 
were introduced, of which 10,800 be- 
came laws. 

“Thus we have in the last two 
years, which represent the average 
legislative term of the several states, 
the amazing total of more than 88,800 
bills introduced, and an actual plac- 
ing upon the statute books of nearly 
23,000 new laws. 

“The bar should assume a position 
of leadership in an effort to bring 
about through public education a sys- 
tematic effort to reduce the general 
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Philadelphia Inquirer | 
Making the Summer Tolerable 


volume of restrictive legislation and 
to improve the character and stand- 
ards of that which may be passed.” 


That the world outlook for the copper 
market is exceedingly promising is also 
the viewpoint of Sam A. Lewisohn of 
the Miami Copper Company. In an ar- 
tical in American Industries Mr. Lew- 
isohn states: 

“The consumption of copper in 
countries other than the United States 
is below the pre-war average, which 
indicates that a revival of business 
activity in these countries will in- 
crease the demand for copper. At the 
same time stocks of the red metal in 
the hands of actual consumers are re- 
ported to be ‘very low,’ and surplus 
stocks in the hands of producers and 
dealers are also at the lowest level 
in several years. 

“Taking a long view of the copper 
situation, I cannot but feel optimistic 
on the outlook. It has all along been 
a race between the industrial groups 
that consume copper, on the one hand, 
and the production of the red metal 
on the other. Figuratively speaking, 
the electrical industry of today is 
miles ahead of what it was a decade 
ago. The same may be said of the 
automotive and building industries. 

“On the other side of the picture, 
great forward strides have been made 
in the production of copper, due prin- 


were considered of little value because 
of their small copper content have 
been worked and made to produce 
copper simply because of the improved 
processes. Thus the very efficiency of 
the copper producing industry has 
meant lower prices. 


“There is this to be said, however, 
that there are probably limits to the 
metallurgical improvements which 
have made possible the maximum 
production of copper, whereas there 
are no limits to the consumption of 
the metal. Therefore, in spite of cur- 
rent market conditions, I am optimis- 
tic as to the future. : 

“One need not exercise his imagina- 
tion to any great extent to realize 
the cumulative possibilities that the 
future world consumption holds forth. 
In spite of the marked forward 
strides that the electrical industry 
has made, its development through- 
out the world is only on the thresh- 
hold, so to speak. In this country 
there is an ever-increasing demand 
for electrical appliances used as labor- 
saving devices which are no longer 
regarded as luxuries, but rather as 
everyday necessities. Then, too, there 
are the electrification and replacement 
projects, which are making great 
headway.” 


Upon his return from a European 


cipally to the improved metallurgical trip, John D. Ryan, chairman of »the 
processes. Within a relatively short Board of Directors of the Anaconda. 
period ore bodies which at one time Copper Company, expressed great con-. 
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demand for the metal created 
by the Great War, the rate 
of increase registered a new 
low at 26.5 percent although 
the American domestic con- 
sumption was almost double 
that of the previous period. 
-On account of the economic 
prostration of Europe, con- 
sumption fell below what it 
has been in pre-war years. 

“The world has probably 
produced and consumed more 
copper in the last twenty- 
five years than in its whole 
previous history and the 
United States has furnished 
more than one-half of this 
amount, It is difficult to 
grasp the significance for 
the future of this tremendous 
acceleration in the demand 
for the metal. 

“Behind the phenomenal 


Wall Street Journal 
Here’s a Distressing Traffic Problem 


fidence and optimism concerning the fu- 
ture of the copper industry, saying: 

“The result of this record consump- 
tion will, in my opinion, cause sub- 
stantially higher prices than are now 
prevailing. 

“The electrical industry.of Europe 
is the most prosperous in every coun- 
try today. They have all come to 
realize as a result of the war due to 
higher wage scale, they need labor 
saving devices which must be run by 
electricity, and copper is the funda- 
mental element necessary for elec- 
trical development.” 


According to Arthur Notman in a 
recent article published in the Annalist, 
to understand the present depression in 
the copper industry something of the 
history of the industry must be known 
and how it reached its present position 
and what its actual condition is. Among 
other things contributary to the present 
depression, Mr. Notman points out that: 

“In the 90 years from 1830 to 1920 
the average rate of increase in pro- 
duction has been 65 percent per 
decade. This is equivalent to an an- 
nual increase of 5 percent com- 
pounded. With the exception of the 
period ended 1880 the rate for each 
10 years was fairly constant, ranging 
from 53.3 percent to 86.4 percent. In 
the period 1870-1880, following the 
close of the Civil War in this country 
and the Austro-Prussian and Franco- 
Prussian wars in Europe, the rate fell 
to a minimum of 32.1 percent, to be 

followed in the next decade (1880-90) 

by the maximum increase of 86.4 per- 

cent. 

“In the ten-year period ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, in spite of the enormous 


growth of domestic consump- 
tion lies the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the electrical in- 
dustry with that of its ally, the in- 
dustry of clectrical communication 
and that of the automobile industry. 
Together with the building trades, 
the industries named accounted for 
75 percent of the domestic consump- 
tion of copper in 1924. It would be 
difficult to find any one familiar with 
the electrical industries who would be 
willing to predict that the rate of ex- 
pansion had reached the peak. The 
truth is that the world as a whole 
must escape from the burden of trans- 
porting fuel for power purposes. 
Wherever possible it must substitute 
hydroelectric power for the wasteful 
operation of mining, transporting and 
burning coal. Where this cannot be 
avoided, central power 
stations must be estab- 
lished near the fuel sup- 
ply. Electrification of the 
railroads will expand as 
rapidly as the necessary 
capital can be obtained on 
reasonable terms. When 
common sense has defi- 
nitely established its su- 
premacy over political ‘ho- 
kum’ in the domestic and 
foreign policies of the 
world, we may confidently 
expect to see this industry 
expand at a rate faster 
than anything yet wit- 
nessed. The importance 
of such a movement to 
copper, the keystone of 
the electrical industry, 


cannot be exaggerated. 
“If all these things are 
so, why has the depression 
in the copper industry con- 
It is a very nat- 


tinued ? 
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ural and pertinent question, and like 
most other current economic prob- 
lems, we must look to the effects of 
the war for its answer. We have al- 
ready indicated that the troubles of 
the copper business have not been the 
result of overproduction, but rather 
have been brought about by failure 
of consumption in Europe.” 


There is a steadily growing conviction 


that income tax should be assessed upon 
the people generally without exception, 
The Manufacturers Record believes that: 


“Millions of people in this country 
are entirely unconcerned about the 
income tax situation because they 
have no income tax returns to make, 
A comparatively small proportion of 
the people of the country are com- 
pelled to bear not only the burden 
of taxation but are compelled to an- 
swer the iniquitous questions which 
sometimes make life a greater burden 
than even the amount of tax pay. 
ment; for no man, it matters not how 
careful he may be, can ever know un- 
til years afterward whether or not 
his income tax return is correct in 
the.eyes of the Government. 


“Until every man and woman in 
this country, regardless of whether 
they have any income or not, are re- 
quired to make a sworn statement 
of their income, or lack of income, 
and however small may be the tax 
return pay proportionately: his or 
her share to the Government, the in- 
come tax business will be an iniquity, 
a developer of class distinction, a 
‘representation without taxation,’ 
which is an improper as ‘taxation 
without representation.’ ” 


The Home News 
In the Hitching Post Class 
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[TEACHING 


EVOLUTION 


Pointing out that the mining industry 


is as great an offender in the reopening 
of tax cases as is the government itself, 
the Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press in an editorial “Delay In Federal 
Tax Procedure” says as follows: 


“In connection. with the proposal 
of the Internal Revenue officials to 
reopen federal tax settlements with 
all silver mining companies back as 
far as 1919, it should be pointed out 
that the government is not the only 
‘offender’ in this respect. While the 
silver producers in general have not 
been among the active petitioners 
for recalculation of tax returns, coal, 
iron, and copper mining companies 
and oil producers have been conspicu- 
ous among the many industrial cor- 
porations that have sought to have 
their back taxes revised downward. 
Most of these claims for refund have 
been based on departmental rulings 
made in recent years, which the tax- 
payers contend are applicable to their 
own cases. As a consequence the cor; 
porations themselves are in many im 
stances responsible for the failure to 
have effected a final and conclusive 
settlement. with the government. 

“When a taxpayer files a claim for 
refund it means a complete re-audit 
of the case, and every phase of it 
should be considered. Frequently 
some ‘later rulings’ operate to reduce 
the total tax, whereas others tend to 
increase it. Frequently the taxpayer 
wants to have considered only down- 


Chicago Tribune 


Weakened the Structure 


ward adjustments. The government 
officials, on the other hand, in deal- 
ing with silver producers, are said to 
have contended that factors that 
would increase tax liability should 
be considered to the exclusion of those 
that would decrease it. The great 
cost both to the taxpaying corporation 
and to the government of the contin- 
ual revision and re-auditing of these 
old returns is a burden for which 
both are partly responsible. 

“This gives a glimpse into the com- 
plex, vacillating, and not at all hope- 
ful conditions under which the tax 
valuation and assessment work is be- 
ing conducted in Washington. It is 
a situation that does not promise 
early amelioration. Our flexible sys- 
tem of legal and other governmental 
decisions, framed in order that every 
possible appeal to justice and equity 
may be taken, results in frequent in- 
ability to dispose of public business 
involving financial considerations 
through clean-cut and definite deci- 
sions. Carefully prevised legislation, 
carried out under a_ well-considered 
and prearranged plan of administra- 
tion, would, to be sure, remove most 
or all of this bungling and expensive 
delay; but all mortals are erring, and 
to one who studies many of the acts 
of Congress, it often seems that Con- 
gressmen are more prone to blunder 
than the average citizen—an illusion, 
of course, caused by the white light 
that. beats upon Congressional legis- 


Chicago Tribune 


If All the Laws Were Enforced in the Land of the Free 


lation. Add to all this the political 
pressures brought to bear, in one way 
or another, upon those higher officials 
who are political appointees and who 
are the superior officers of the trained 
men who do the actual work, and one 
understands anew that the less busi- 
ness transacted by the government 
the better, since business privately 
transacted, in the light of experience, 
is bound to be more efficiently con- 
ducted.” 


The Eleventh Annual Open Shop Num- 
ber of the Detroit Saturday Night be- 
lieves that one of the main reasons for 
the loss of membership in the American 
Federation of Labor is due to the rise 
of labor banks and the tremendous in- 
crease in savings deposits and_ stock 
ownership among wage-workers. They 
also point out: 

“When people invest their savings 
in banks they acquire the banker’s 
point of view. If they don’t their 
banks won’t last long. When people 
invests their savings in stocks they 
acquire the stockholder’s point of 
view. They want their stock to be 
worth something. They take a keen 
personal interest in profits. They be- 
come concerned with problems of 
production and efficiency. They be- 
gin to lose sympathy with artificial 
restrictions on the worker’s daily out- 
put and with any labor union policy 
responsible for such restrictions. They 
begin to question the wisdom of 
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such legislation as the anti- eS = others’ sincerity. When the 


efficiency clauses which old- — at subject of eliminating strife 


fashioned labor statesmen 
have for years attached to 
the annual army and navy 
appropriations. They be- 


= and strikes from the coal in- 
2 dustry is approached in-an in- 
telligent manner, both. parties 
can well afford to settle any 
gin to see industrial affairs differences they have in ac- 
through the employer’s 4k ; cordance with the facts which 
glasses; and when the em- they themselves present to 
ployer sees industrial af- - j , each other. When they have 
fairs through labor’s an honest difference of opinion, 
glasses, employer and em- they can afford to refer the 
ploye find that they have a difference or the question in 
common interest for the dispute to an impartial tribu- 
protection of which they Heh nal of their own selection. It 
are bound to cooperate. |{ HARMONY will be an intelligent and con- 
They are both working to structive method of eliminat- 
accumulate private prop- t / tf > ing strife and strikes from the 
erty and to accumulate it 1 ‘ 3 coal industry.” 

in the same way. And that 
is the meaning of the pres- 


ent economic revolution. Out of the chaos of the oft- 


repeated question, “What is 
the matter with the coal in- 
have heard in recent years f dustry?” seems to come an 
about ‘class conscious’ la- >jcnp New York Times answer from almost every an- 
bor and ‘mass action’ and (Coo.ipce: “I Think You’ve Smoked Enough, Charles; It’s gle of, “Too many mines and 


“This development leaves 
all the socialist chatter we 


the abolition of private Making Your Mother Dizzy” too many miners.” In com- 
property hanging in the menting upon this fact, the 
air. It is evident that the American in the miners’ union shaken by some Coal Trade Bulletin in a recent editorial 
wage-worker does not want to abolish act committed by the representatives states: 
private property; he wants to get all of the organization. No doubt strikes “The solution plainly, is to shut up 
he can of it. He regards himself as have been declared without any provo- some of the mines and discharge the 
an individual citizen with the right cation or justification. miners, but the master mind to do 
to follow his own ambitions, and not “It is unfortunate that anything this profitably and diplomatically has 
as an anonymous slave of any human has been done to convey the impres- not yet asserted itself. 
mass whose interests he is supposed sion that the miners’ organization was “The union mines in the Pittsburgh 
to put ahead of his own. There are seeking to control one mining district district who are members of the Pitts- 
. no ‘classes’ in America, which is all in the interest of some other district. burgh Coal Producers Association 
one class in equality of rights and op- This impression does exist, and before were operated at an average of 6.8 
portunity. The concept of ‘classes’ strikes and strife can be eliminated percent in the week ended July 11, 
and ‘masses’ belongs to Europe, not from the industry, operators and against 8.3 percent the preceding 
to America. From the masses of Eu- miners of every coal-producing dis- week and 31.6 percent the week 
rope came the doctrines of socialism, trict must have confidence in each ended July 12, 1924. Out of a weekly 
which is an importation in capacity of 629,880 tons, only 42,- 


America, and not a native prod- 
uct.” 


607 tons were produced in the 
week ended July 11. Thirteen 
mines out of 80 were producing. 
The Association’s membership in- 
cludes practically all the large 
producers except mines owned by 
steel companies. 

“To further substantiate the 
statement the situation on the 
Baltimore and Ohio system is il- 
luminating. 

“There are 1,200 mine openings. 
on this system, and only 250 are 
working, but these 250 are produc- 
ing 60 percent of the normal out- 
put of the 1,200. All the 250 
mines in operation are either non- 
union or union mines in which the 
miners have accepted the 1917 
scale. To produce 60 percent of 
the normal output of 1,200 mines, 


“Since the first coal mine was 
opened in this country, there has 
always been one or more groups 
of miners and operators who de- 
sired to see the coal mining indus- 
try developed without interruption 
and strife between the operators 
and the miners,” says the Coal 
Mining Review in a recent edi- 
torial. They further assert: 

“Such a condition ought and 
can be established. But it will 
require broad-minded, clear- 
thinking and unprejudiced men 
to represent both the miners 
and the operators, to be success- 
ful in such a tremendous and 
important work. 


Columbus Dispatch 


“Operators in every coal- “You May Not Be for Him, but, Nevertheless, it follows that the 250 must be 
producing district have had He Is” worked under high pressure. 
A * : : is cartoon please r. Bryan so much that he asked for 
some nate gman “ dealing with the original drawing. The letter with this request reached the “The natural advantages of the 
the miners’ organization. Oper- ‘.ewspaper just a few hours after the telegraphic news of his Pittsburg district are unsurpassed 


h. 
ators have had their confidence os in the country. Coal from the Pitts- 
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Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Let’s Hope It Blows Over 


burgh bed is nowhere purer and of 
higher quality than in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The gas coal from 
this district is standard the world 
over. The iron and steel industries 
centered in and adjacent 
dendent on this coal. 

“If the Pittsburgh district can ob- 
tain the fair benefits of its natural 
advantages, it should occupy a domi- 
nating position in the coal industry 
and the Pittsburgh district mines 
should be running even if other mines 
are idle, but the reverse is true. 

“The Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce in order to restore prosperity 
to the district has made resolves as 
follows: 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Chamber of 
Commerce recommends to the miners 
of the Pittsburgh district the forma- 
tion of an independent organization, 
representing the miners of this dis- 
trict. 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Chamber of 
recommends to the oper- 
ators that they form an independent 
organization representing the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

““Resolved, That we recommend 
these two organizations, so formed, 
to enter into conference for the pur 
pose of arriving at a sound solution 
of their problem, which will permit 
the revival of the coal industry in 
this field. 

“*Resolved, That the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce be and he 
is hereby authorized and instructed 
to appoint a committee of the Cham- 


are de- 


Commerce 


ber to take up the subject matter of 
these resolutions and endeavor to 
carry them practical effect on 
a basis that will insure the perma- 
nent prosperity of the industry in the 
district.’ 

“The outcome of the resolutions will 
be watched with keen interest.” 


into 


The failure of John L. Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers organization to 
recognize the anthracite operators’ offer 
of arbitration of their dispute is calling 
for an avalanche of disapproval from 
the press. The New York Times points 
out that the public will not be slow to 
grasp the current in Mr. 
Lewis’ letter to Mr. Warriner, particu- 
larly if there is a strike called on Sep- 
tember 1. They also point out: 


underlying 


“From the start the operators have 
urged the arbitration of all questions. 
Mr. Lewis 
clined. 


has contemptuously de- 
That world 


that is learning to designate as ‘ag- 


sounds ill in a 


gressor’ the party to a dispute who 
refuses His 
reason is that, in 1920, the operators 
brought to bear upon the arbitrator 
inducements other than those of rea- 
As a result of their 
arbitration treatment,’ he 
writes, ‘the final decision of the arbi- 
trator was changed between twilight 


arbitration. ostensible 


son and justice. 
‘previous 


and dawn.’ No one knows better 
than Mr. Lewis the hollowness of 
this insinuation. The miners’ real 


objection, often tacitly admitted, is 
that an arbitrator regards the public 
as having a legitimate interest in the 


Ha’nted Again? 


dispute and decides accordingly. Mr. 
Lewis wishes to make the conflict a 
duel with the operators. His sensa- 
tional rise was the result of a series 
of personal encounters within the 
union, and he glories in the nick- 
name of ‘the Jack Dempsey of labor.’ 
He knows, moreover, that if a verdict 
is rendered which duly considers ‘the 
party of the third part’ he will ap- 
pear before his followers as defeated. 
“It is the good fortune of the oper- 
ators that their interests are more 
nearly in accord with public policy. 
True, most of their mines yield con- 
siderable profits, the market price of 
coal being fixed by production costs 
in a few inferior or ‘marginal’ mines. 
If the anthracite field were taken 
over by the Government and operated 
as a single unit, there might be a 
rise in wages without raising the 
price of coal. That is what radicals 
among the mine workers are after. 
. They want the nation to subsidize 
high wages, as the English Govern- 
ment has been forced to do. Mr. 
Lewis knows that this is against pub- 
lic opinion. But in the Atlantic City 
conference he has used every artifice 
to impress the popular mind with the 
magnitude of the profits of the richer 
mines. But the increase of wages he 
demands would lay a heavy burden 
on the industry—according to Mr. 
Warriner, $100,000,000 a year, which 
would raise the price of coal by from 
$1 to $2 a ton. That would decrease 
the use of anthracite, already se- 
riously (Continued on page 453) 
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COAL RESOURCES IN MOFFAT 
COUNTY, COLORADO 

HE approaching completion of the 

Moffat tunnel and the possible ex- 
tension of the “Moffat Railroad’ from 
Craig, Colo., to Provo, Utah, lend direct 
interest to the coal resources of an area 
of about 450 square miles just south- 
west of Craig, along Yampa River. The 
coal beds in this area contain coal chiefly 
of bituminous rank. They occur in the 
Mesaverde geologic formation and are 
in the main similar to those now being 
mined along the Moffat road between 
Craig and Oak Creek, Colo. Extensive 
exploitation of the coals of this area will 
depend upon the further extension of 
railroad facilities and upon the ability 
of new mines to compete with those al- 
ready established in the eastern part of 
the Yampa field. 

Many thick beds of coal are present 
in the area, and the details of their dis- 
tribution and the very large reserves of 
coal estimated to be contained in them 
are described in a report entitled “Geol- 
ogy and coal resources of the Axial and 
Monument Butte quadrangles, Moffat 
County, Colo.,” which has just been is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior 
as Bulletin 757 of the Geological Survey. 
In addition to a discussion of the gen- 
eral geology and sedimentary formations 
exposed in the area, the report also 
shows the structure contours the slope 
of the coal-bearing rocks. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN 1924 

TOTAL of 6,803,115 short tons of 

salt, valued at $25,838,348, was sold 
or used by producers in the United States 
in 1924, according to a preliminary state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, based upon 
reports received from 95 operators. The 
total includes 2,513,853 tons of salt in 
brine, 2,224,555 tons of evaporated salt, 
and 2,064,707 tons of rock salt. Sales 
of salt during 1924 decreased 5 percent 
in quantity from those of 1923. 

New York ranked first among the 
salt-producing states, its output amount- 
ing to 1,972,808 short tons; Michigan, 
with a production of 1,918,463 tons, was 
second; Ohio, with a production of 
1,102,214 tons, ranked third. The other 
principal salt-producing states were 
Kansas, with an output of 794,303 short 
tons; Louisiana, with 383,104 tons; and 
California, with 268,112 tons. 


Six hundred workmen have started 
construction, near Los Angeles, of what 
Pan-American Oil Company officials de- 
scribe as the largest oil reservoir in the 
world, capable of holding more than 
3,000,000 barrels of oil, according to As- 
sociated Press. This will raise the total 
capacity of the Pan-American tank farm 
to more than 10,000,000 barrels. 
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REPORT ON EUROPEAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE 


Senate Gold and Silver Commission Issues Report on European 
Currency and Finance, Containing Detailed Discussion Of 
Currency Problems In Twelve European Counties 


CENATOR TASKER L. ODDIE, 

Chairman of the Senate Commission 
of Gold and Silver Inquiry, has re- 
leased the second and final volume of 
the Commission’s Report on European 
Currency and Finance, Serial 9, pre- 
pared by Dr. John Parke Young, Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Currency and Ex- 
change Investigation. 

This volume contains a detailed dis- 
cussion of currency and financial de- 
velopments in twelve European coun- 
tries, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Hungary, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, countries not included 
in Volume I. In the preliminary dis- 
cussion entitled “European Reconstruc- 
tion,” the newly issued Report finds that 
conditions in Europe have shown marked 
improvement since the adoption of the 
Dawes plan, and that this improvement 
is still continuing at a rapid rate. 

The progress begun in 1924 has been 
carried forward and the year 1925 bids 
fair to become the outstanding year in 
which Europe turned from the ab- 
normalities and disturbed conditions of 
war and the post-war period, to a more 
healthy and economic basis of existence, 
to “normalcy” as the popular expres- 
sion puts it. Soaring prices, demoralized 
production, bread riots, and other ex- 
treme conditions have disappeared, and 
have given place to renewed enterprise, 
increasing productivity and prosperity, 
providing the proper background for 
healthy, political and other conditions. 

The report attaches special inter- 
national importance to the restoration of 
the gold standard in Great Britain. As 
a result of the return of Great Britain 
to the gold standard, most of the trade 
of Europe and of the entire world is 
now conducted on the gold basis. Cur- 
rency stabilization has been accom- 
plished in practically all European 
countries, and depreciation of much con- 
sequence is no longer taking place. 

The necessity of devaluation—stabili- 
zation of currency units at approxi- 
mately their present low levels—is now 
generally recognized throughout finan- 
cial and governmental circles in Europe, 
including France, Italy and Belgium. A 
certain amount of opposition is still to 
be overcome, and is a source of em- 
barrassment to governments desirous of 
accomplishing early reform. 

Recent developments indicate the tend- 
ency to discourage, if not to prevent 
entirely, the circulation of gold coin. 
This may have important effects upon 
the value of gold, or in other words, 
upon the level of prices. Another note- 


worthy development is the tendency of 
currency systems of the different coun- 
tries to become interlocked, and based 
upon deposit credits in foreign banks in 
place of gold held in vault. 

The report states there is little indi- 
cation that the redistribution of the 
United States’ large gold reserves will 
take place rapidly. The large excesses 
of gold exports which began last Decem- 
ber have been on the decline during the 
more recent months. It is, however, to 
be expected that as the restoration of 
the gold standard proceeds and as coun- 
tries continue to strengthen their gold 
reserves, part of the gold in the United 
States will flow to other countries, and 
new gold from the mines will find other 
destinations than the vaults of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

The unprecedentedly large loan floata- 
tions in the United States are still con- 
tinuing. As long as the security behind 
the loans is adequate and the funds are 
used for proper purposes, such floata- 
tions redound to the benefit of the 
United States as well as to that of the 
foreign borrowers who need capital. 

The loans are being used in Europe 
largely for reconstruction and other 
productive purposes. Even where the 
loans are used to defray ordinary run- 
ning expenses of foreign governments, 
they may be regarded as legitimate, as 
long as these governments look upon the 
borrowing as of an emergency nature 
and take steps to secure an excess of 
revenues over expenditures at an early 
date so that the debts can be repaid. 

The loans being floated in the United 
States have an important effect upon 
the foreign trade of this country. 
Interest payments on the loans, together 
with the repayment of the principal, 
will tend toward further expansion of 
the import trade of this country, just as 
money loaned when it is utilized en- 
hances the export trade. Most of the 
loans are being floated at favorable rates 
of interest from the standpoint of the 
United States, an average rate of about 
7 percent. 

In spite of the improvement that has 
taken place, currency conditions are 
still unsatisfactory. Comprehensive re- 
form, involving among other things @ 
reduction in the number of existing cur- 
rency units, is urgently needed. The 
question of currency reform has many 
international aspects so that unified 
action by international agreement is 
most desirable. A sound currency tied 
up definitely with gold in such a way 
that people can have confidence in it is 
vital to the prosperity of any country. 
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ARAVAIPA AND STANLEY MINING 
DISTRICTS, ARIZONA 


Remote Region in Graham County Studied by Government Geologist 


N the pioneer days of Arizona west- 
| central Graham county, in the vi- 
cinity of Aravaipa and Stanley, was one 
of the wildest parts of a wild country. 
Apache war parties often passed through 
its valleys on their way to and from 
southern Arizona and Mexico. The 
rocky, elaborately carved mountains of 
the region were havens of refuge to rus- 
tlers and outlaws of every kind. Even 
as late as the early nineties there were 
sporadic Indian troubles, and settlements 
were few and scattered. The old dan- 
gers have now become history, but the 
wild beauty of the mountains remains. 
The region lies between two railroad 
lines but can be reached only by hours 
of travel on mountain roads from either 
line. 

Although it is still comparatively un- 
developed, the region has rich possibili- 
ties. So much of it is mountainous and 
cut by an intricate network of canyons 
that only a small part is suitable for 
farming, but as the patches of fertile 
bottom lands become more thoroughly 
developed their product will supplement 
that gained by grazing in the mountains 
and will aid in stock raising. Indications 
of mineralization are abundant every- 
where in the mountains. There are nu- 
merous prospects, but as yet none of 
them have yielded large returns. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR MINING 
Prospecting commenced over 50 years 
ago, and deposits of silver, copper, lead, 
and gold are known, but a total of only 
about 35,000 tons of ore has been 
mined. Development has been so 


The mines and prospects and the ge- 
ology of the region are described in a 
report by Clyde P. Ross recently issued 
by the Department of the Interior as 
the Geological Survey’s Bulletin 763. 
This report also contains geologic and 
topographic maps and a claim map of 
the Aravaipa mining district. The topo- 
graphic map, although prepared by rec- 
onnaissance methods, should be of value 
not only to mining men but to ranchers 
and anyone who visits the region either 
for business or pleasure. 

The oldest rocks of the region consist 
of very ancient metamorphosed igneous 
and sedimentary material. Upon these 
rocks lie quartzite, shale, and limestone 
of marine origin, which differ somewhat 
from the beds deposited in neighboring 
regions. Above these marine deposits 
come shallow-water marine deposits, 
coal beds, and voleanic strata that were 
laid down near the western border of an 
ancient inland sea. Granite was later 
forced up into these rocks, and above 
them lie beds of lava, volcanic rocks com- 
posed of fragmental material, and old 
alluvium. Above all these older rocks 
lies conglomerate that includes beds of 
tuff and recent alluvium. 


The geologic history has been tumul- 
tuous. The oldest rocks record intense 
crustal disturbances in very ancient 
times. For long periods the region was 
covered by the sea. The rocks laid down 
under water were bent and uplifted sev- 
eral times. Volcanic activity was prom- 


hindered by inaccessibility and lack 
of capital that the possibilities of 
producing metal have even, yet not 
been adequately tested. A number 
of the deposits are decidedly prom- 
ising, and with modern motor-truck 
transportation sufficient ore might 
be developed in several of them to 
justify a branch railroad line. The 
ore and indications of ore already 
discovered warrant careful investi- 
gation by anyone interested in open- 
ing new mines. 

In the northern part of the region, 
and especially to the northwest in 
Pinal County, prospecting for coal 
has been undertaken, and small 
amounts have been shipped. Ac- 
cording to the available information, 
when other industries in the region 
are developed this coal may be used 
locally, but it is somewhat doubtful 
whether commercially valuable de- 
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inent long ago and may have persisted 
with interruptions to geologically recent 
time. Great masses of molten matter 
were injected into the crust and hard- 
ened as granite and similar rocks. Most 
of the ore deposits were formed as a re- 
sult of this intrusion, but some are re- 
lated to later lava. The intrusions were 
accompanied by doming and fracturing 
of the surrounding rocks. Movement 
along the fractures continued with 
diminishing intensity until comparatively 
recent time. 


The discovery of a process to harden 
and temper lead, by R. S. Dean and W. 
E. Hudson, Chicago metallurgical en- 
gineers, has been announced by the 
Western Electric Co., in whose plant at 
Hawthorne the experiments were con- 
ducted. 


The new process involves the use of a 
small percentage of alloy and treatment 
of the metal by a heating process. The 
new metal is said to be three times as 
hard as the lead alloyed without heat 
treatment, and, with its strength more 
than tripled, it possesses the quality of 
responding to heat treatment like steel. 

The technical details of the discovery 
were presented at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. 


THE NATION’S VIEWPOINT 
(Continued from page 451) 
threatened by the substitution of 
soft coal, coke, oil and electricty, 
thus intensifying seasonal unem- 
ployment, which is the great vice 
of the industry. Eventually the min- 
ers would suffer as much as the con- 
sumer. It is not necessary to credit 
the operators with any altruistic re- 
gard for the public. They have 
large reserves of coal, and already, 
in anticipation of a strike, the price 
has risen 20 to 25 cents a ton. The 
miners likewise are likely to make 
up arrears of wages as soon as pro- 
duction is resumed. Only the public 
will suffer. 


“Only the public, that is, unless 
Mr. Lewis himself becomes chief 
mourner. He has won many seem- 
ing victories, notably the great 
national strikes of 1919 and 1922. 
But the net result of increased 
wages has been unemployment, the 
break-up of soft coal unions and the 
migration of the miners to seek 
steadier employment in the non- 
union fields. Already his enemies 
within the union are making head 
against him. Unless he can solidify 
public opinion behind the present 


Posits of coal will be found here. 


Central Press Association 


Let George Do It! 


struggle his future as a labor boss 
is problematical.” 


1 
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CENSUS REPORT ON MINE TIMBERS 


i hee results of the mine timber survey 
made by the Census Bureau of the 
Commerce Department, in cooperation 
with the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, will shortly be made public 
in a report which is now being printed. 
The report will cover the quantity and 
kinds of timber used in mines of the 
United States in 1923, and will probably 
disclose interesting figures on timber 
substitutes and preservatives. The only 
previous census of this kind was carried 
out in 1905, and since that time forest 
conditions have changed materially. 
According to data already made public, 
174,389,004 cubic feet of round timber 
and 507,359,000 board feet of sawed 
timber were used underground in 1923 
by 6,384 mining establishments. In 
1905, the latest year for which compar- 


Quantity of mine timber used underground, by classes of mines, 1923 and 1905* 


able statistics are available, 165,535,900 
cubic feet of round timber and 435,- 
944,000 board feet of sawed timber were 
used underground by 5,163 mines. 

Bituminous coal mines consumed 63.6 
percent of the round timber and 44.8 
percent of the sawed timber reported for 
1923, anthracite mines ranking next with 
23.7 percent of the round and 13.7 per- 
cent of the sawed timber. Pennsylvania, 
the leading State, reported 43.6 percent 
of the round and 28.7 percent of the 
sawed timber for 1923, as against 28.8 
percent of the round and 36.1 percent of 
the sawed timber for 1905. 

Summary statistics are presented in 
the following tables. The figures for 
1923 are preliminary and subject to such 
changes as may be found necessary upon 
further examination of the reports. 


Number of 


Round timber 


Sawed timber 


September, 1925 


low heat to burn out the gas. The ap- 
paratus is essentially a U-tube about 
three-fourths filled with water. Tp 
make a test the water in a large res- 
ervoir is forced up into a valve cup 
by blowing into a rubber tube, and 
when allowed to return to the normal 
position it draws in a sample of mine 
air through the valve. The level of the 
water, therefore, defines the volume of 
the air sample taken. The valve js 
closed and the methane is burned out 
of this sample by the hot glower. The 
contraction that results is shown by 


the new position of the water level 
in the gage glass next to the scale 


marked to read directly in percentage 
of methane. 

As low as one-quarter of one per- 
cent of methane is indicated by this 
apparatus with an accuracy of plus or 
minus 0.15 percent in the hands of the 
average operator. As skill in the ma- 
nipulation of the instrument is ac- 
quired this accuracy can be increased 
to a considerable extent. 


Class of mines establishments] _ (cubic feet) (board feet) 
1923 1905 1923 1905 1923 1905 The indicator is so operated that fur- 

Bituminous ....... 5,149 2,940 110,983,610 91,309,700 227,340,000 140,790,000 
Anthracite 156 216 41,358,607 43,676,000 69,301,000 101,210,000 ‘ther a oe the accuracy of the 
NS cea bens s.0-6 165 143 13,123,228 13,484,000 16,685,000 13,929,000 present instrument bv changing its de- 
Other metal ..... 879 1,718 8,780,092 15,282,500 193,333,000 164,956,000 
Fire clay ......-.. 38 143,467 sign or method of operation seems im- 
Miscellaneous 146 1,783,700 _15,059,000 possible, the Bureau of Mines suggests. 

ee 6,384 5,163 174,389,004 165,535,900 507,359,000 435,944,000 As it stands, however, it is a useful 


instrument in its own field, and expe- 


Quantity of mine timbexy used underground, by states, 1923 and 1905* : 
Number of Round timber Sawed timber rienced operators can often obtain sur- 


State establishments? feet) (board feet) prisingly accurate results. Its satis- 
1923 1905 1923 1905 1923 1905 
Pennsylvania 1,923 754 76,008,347 47,606,500 528,000 157,324,000 factory use for the determination of 
West Virginia 965 325 17.430.303 6,716,000 49,519,000 19,645,000 any one combustible gas in air requires 
. Montana ......... 126 153 1,416,894 ; 61,817,000 62'852,000 | that this gas be practically insoluble in 
Arizona 115 139 water. Benzene vapor is quite soluble 
Kentucky sekepsovs a0 t 20,989,000 t in water; therefore the indicator can 
ichigan ........ 81 60 10,108,000 87, 
~ 57 + 11,487,000 not be used for it. The determination 
Colorado ......... 227 487 6,743,000 13,518,000 7dro is the si £ S 
All other states... 1,606 2,845 29,612,182 78,873,700 102,155,000 123,595,000 of hyd gen is the simplest and most 
United States .. 6,384 5,163 174.389,004 165,535,900 507,359,006 735.944.0090 accurate. The combustion of methane 
— requires a moderate length of time, a 
* Statistics for 1905 compiled by the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. + Reported as num- q g ; 


ber of mines for 1905 and number of mining establishments for 1923. 
t Included in ‘‘all other states.’ 


comprises a group of mines. 


DETERMINING PERCENTAGE 
OF METHANE IN AIR BY 
SLOW COMBUSTION 

CRITICAL study of the Burrell indi- 


++ cator for combustible gasses in air 
has been made by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, at its Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., experiment station. This 
instrument was devised to meet the de- 
mand in the mining industry for a 
simple, inexpensive, portable, strong, 
and safe apparatus which will quickly 
determine small quantities of methane 
in mine air with a moderate degree of 


accuracy, and has been officially ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Mines. The 
results of this study are given in 
Technical Paper 357, by Lowell H. 


Milligan, consulting chemist. 

In an effort to meet the demand of 
the mining industry for a simple and 
practicable instrument for the deter- 
mination of small quantities of me- 
thane, the Burrell methane indicator in 


An establishment in some cases 


its first form was developed at the 
Pittsburgh experiment station of the 
Bureau of Mines by G. A. Burrell, in 
collaboration with G. A. Hulett and 
O. P. Hood. The author of the present 
paper, with the assistance of other in- 
vestigators, made improvements in the 
original model. 

Although intended primarily for use 
in mines, the Burrell indicator may be 
adapted to the analysis of mixtures of 
air with any other single combustible 
gas or vapor, such as hydrogen or gaso- 
line vapor, which is practically insolu- 
ble in water, and of which the average 
composition is known. It is used on 
U. S. Navy submarines to test for 
hydrogen which is liberated by the stor- 
age batteries and may become danger- 
ous. 

The indicator is really a special type 
of gas-analysis apparatus for deter- 
mining the percentage of methane in 
air by slow combustion; it uses a 
platinum-wire “glower” at bright yel- 


high glower temperature is necessary, 
and some carbon dioxide is produced. 
Petroleum vapors burn completely with 
moderate glower temperatures, but re- 
quire a longer time for complete com- 
bustion and produce larger quantities 
of carbon dioxide. 

Copies of Technical 7 
be obtained from the 
Department of 
ton, D. C. 


Paper 357 may 
sureau of Mines, 
Commerce, Washing- 


GOLD ANALYSIS PROCESS 

Dr. C. H. Marvin, president of the 
University of Arizona, has announced 
the discovery of a new process of 
analyzing gold solutions, by T. F. 
Buehrer, assistant professor of chem- 
istry at the university. By means of 
the process, Dr. Marvin said, it will be 
possible to measure the amount of 
energy needed to extract gold from a 
solution of gold ores, and permits the 
analysis of solutions containing a minute 
amount of gold. The process was pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. 


jute 
pre- 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CALIFORNIA IN 1924 


Fewer Producers Of Minerals, But Value Of Output Increased Approximately Two 
Million Dollars, Production Increasing Almost 500,000 Tons Over 1923 


HE value of the mine production 

of gold, silver, copper, lead and 

zine in California in 1924 amounted 
to $22,973,257, an increase of $1,844,312 
over the 1923 figures, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by James H. Hill of the 
Bureau of Mines. The total production 
of these ores in California in 1924 is 
placed at 2,019,200 short tons as com- 
pared with an output of 1,535,691 short 
tons in the year previous. The number 
of mineral producers reporting to the 
Bureau of Mines for the year 1924 was 
533, which compares with a total of 621 
reporting in 1928. 

The production of gold in the State 
in 1924 is reported as 636,139.72 fine 
ounces, a decrease of 11,070.03 fine 
ounces from the 1923 output of this 


Mine production of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine in 


Number of 
County producers 


metal. The 1924 silver output is placed 
at 3,555,133 fine ounces, which is almost 
the same as the 1923 figure. The re- 
coverable copper in California ores mined 
in 1924 amounted to 52,107,171 pounds, 
comparing with a production of 28,317,- 
759 pounds in 1928. Recoverable lead 
in ores mined in 1924 is given as 4,763,- 
806 pounds as against a production of 
9,549,680 pounds in 1923. Recoverable 
zinc in ores mined in 1924 amounted to 
3,600,000 pounds. No production of 
zine was recorded for 1923. 

Plumas County ranked first in 1924 
in the total value of metal content of 
ores produced, which amounted to 
$3,873,196. Shasta County, with a pro- 
duction valued at $3,682,364 was second, 
while Nevada County, with $2,859,284, 


Recoverable 


ranked third. The largest gold produc- 
tion for 1924 is reported from Nevada 
County, with an -output of 136,419.04 
fine ounces. Amador County, with 130,- 
927.34 ounces, was second in this respect. 
The leading silver producing county was 
San Bernardino, with 2,285,967 fine 
ounces. Shasta County, with an output 
of 512,541 fine ounces, ranked second. 
Plumas, with an output of 25,557,676 
pounds of copper, was the banner county 
in the production of this metal, while 
Shasta, with a production of 21,056,027 
pounds, ranked second. Inyo, with an 
output of 4,612,296 pounds, ranked first 
in lead production. Shasta was the 
only county reporting zine production. 
The largest number of producers, 47, 
was reported from Siskiyou County. 


California in 1924, by counties 


Recoverable Recoverable 


Ore ‘Gold *S copper lead zine Total value 
Short tons Fine Fine ozs. Pounds Pounds Pounds 
11 11,139 4,820,464 5,114 
29 825 l 22 503 
22 16,312 72,781 
34 29,745 { 55 
3 236 199 
9 203 l 
11 844 { 5,346 
1 21 61 
ata dw 26 4.714 261 erry Terre 109,291 
Riverside 2 8,899 26,817 4,962 
San Bernardino 16 >. 1,095 1,721,847 
ch 25 16,767.8 027 3,600,000 3,682,364 
47 07 63,866 
5 9,482.4 196,792 
34 11,266 20,4 2 549,598 505,212 
33 71,800 12,38 Preyer 257,100 
18 87 6,52 1,999,895 
I 523 2,019,200 636,139 555,133 52,107,171 4,763,806 3,600,000 22,973,2577 
Tota!, 1923 621 1,535,691 647,209.75 3,555 28,317,759 21,128,945f 
Increase or decrease in 1924 AN 183.509 11,07 4.310 23,789,412 4,785,874 3,600,000 +1,844,312 
s; production from placer mines. 
s of metals: Gold, $20.671835 per ounce; silver, $0.67 pe copper, $0.131 per pound; lead, $0.08 per pound; zinc, $0.065 per pound. 
t Average value of metals: Gold, $20.671835 per ounce; silver, $0.82 ‘opper, $0.147 per pound; lead, $0.07 per pound. 


PREPARATION OF ALUMINA 
FROM CLAYS 
fy XPERIMENTAL work on the con- 
version of aluminum sulphate to alu- 
minum oxide, conducted at the Berkeley, 
Calif., experiment station of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, has 
definitely proved that the most easily 
operated and efficient method for thermal 
decomposition of the sulphate into the 
oxide form is by roasting with charcoal 
in a down-draft blast roaster. This 
brings to a successful close the second 
phase of this investigation. The first 


phase of the work, namely, the extrac- 


tion of a pure solution of aluminum sul- 


phate from impure solutions obtained in 
acid treatment minera’s, such as 
alunite, that are rich in aluminu=, has 


already been solv 
minor details. The object of this work 
was to find a cheap practical method for 
preparing aluminum sulphate free of 
impurities, and thus provide a cheap 
source for the manufacture of pure alum 
and other aluminum salts, which now 
cost almost twice as much to prepare as 
the impure salts. 


except for a few 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 

A comparison of the import trade of 

the United States in iron and steel 
during the first six months of 1925 with 
that of the corresponding period of 1924 
shows that a 70 percent increase has 
taken place in the sales of foreign iron 
and steel in this country, according to 
the Iron and Steel Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. For _ the 
January-June period of 1925 a total of 
487,251 tons of iron and steel was im- 
ported, two-thirds of which represented 
pig iron, ferro-alloys, and scrap. 
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MINERALS PRODUCED IN MONTANA IN 1924 


Copper and Gold Production Increases But Other Metals Show 
Decrease 


HE total value of the gold, silver, 

copper, lead and zinc in Montana ores 
treated or shipped, and of the gold and 
silver obtained from placer mining opera- 
tions in that State in 1924, amounted to 
$55,074,548, a decrease of $2,738,422 
from the 1923 output, according to 
statistics compiled by C. N. Gerry of the 


Bureau of Mines. A total of 4;652,482 
short tons of these ores was treated or 
shipped in 1924, the figure being a de- 
crease of 1,091,053 short tons as com- 
pared with 1923. The number of pro- 
ducing properties reported for the year 
1924 was 388, which compares with a 
total of 382 producers reporting in 1923. 


Mine Production of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zinc in Montana in 1924, by 


Counties 
By C. N. Gerry, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


No. of Recover- Recover- Recover- 
Pro- Ore able able able Total 
County ducers Treated *Gold *Silver Copper Lead Zine Value 
Short Fine Fine 
Tons Ounces Ounces Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Beaverhead .... 20 36,842 192.10 77,547 191,027 3,534,401  ........ $363,704 
Broadwater .... 33 56 22,438 4,042 12,240 81,609 
10 637,816 1,186,694 8,264 797,839 
Deer Lodge .... 10 77,615 107,837 
Granite ........ 23 D5! 62,861 
Jefferson ...... 16 806,698 374,027 1,021,526 
Judith Basin.... 6 2,544,123 heweages 287,611 
Lewis & Clark. 47 7,046.74 221,293 
Lincoln osaee 5 376.60 35,912 377 1,198,721 244,800 143,705 
Madison ....... 68 2,001.42 14,736 9,151 73,822 
Meagher 5 21.52 926 1,235 11,597 
2 3,946 2,356.73 15,373 80,029 
Powell ........ 28 308 417.86 9,204 359 oe, ee er 20,782 
Ravalli ........ 5 8 87.85 1,821 
Sanders ........ 1 33 earn 1,153 R34 2 3,006 
Silver Bow .... 45 4,192,371 35,391.49 11,859,370 247,364,955 

Total, 1924.... 388 4,652,482 97,854.16 12,289,303 249,152,062 55, s 

Total, 1923.... 382 5,743,535 85,079.43 13,380,862 224,125,264 35,945,623 141,460,392 t+ 57,812,970 

*Includes placer production. fAverage value of metals: Gold, $20.671835 per ounce; silver, $0.67 per 


ounce; copper, $0.131 per pound; lead, $0.08 per pound; zinc, $0.065 per pound. tAverage value of 
metals: Gold, $20.671835 per ounce; silver, $0.82 per ounce; copper, $0.147 per pound; lead, $0.07 per 


pound; zinc, $0.068 per pound. 


MICA 


dongs total quantity and value of do- 


mestic uncut mica sold by pro- 
ducers in the United States in 1924, 
as reported by the Bureau of Mines, 
was 5,439 short tons, valued at $299,- 
277. Of this quantity 730 tons (1,460,- 
897 pounds), valued at $212,035, was 
sheet mica; the rest was scrap mica. 

The production was made by 10 
States—North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, Virginia, New 
Mexico, Georgia, Colorado, South Caro- 
lina, Connecticut, and Alabama, named 
in order of total quantity sold from 
greatest to least. 

The total quantity of uncut sheet 
mica sold in 1924 showed a decrease of 
29 percent, and the value a decrease 
of 32 percent, as compared with 1923. 
The figures for the quantity and value 
of scrap mica sold are not strictly com- 
parable with those of 1923, as the fig- 
ures for 1924 are exclusive of mica de- 
rived from mica schist, while the 1923 
statistics include some of this material. 

The most notable decreases were 
shown by North Carolina and New 
Hampshire, whose sales of uncut sheet 
mica dropped—in North Carolina 47 
percent in quantity, and 42 percent in 


IN 1924 


value, and in New Hampshire 11 per- 
cent in quantity and 18 percent in 
value. 

Of the other States Alabama re- 
ported production in 1924, compared 
with none in 1923; Colorado and Con- 
necticut showed decreases in sales of 
scrap mica; Georgia reported sales of 
nearly five times the quantity of sheet 
mica sold in 1923; New Mexico re- 
ported decreased sales of scrap mica; 
in South Carolina the sales of scrap 
mica were about the same as in 1923, 
while there were no sales of sheet 
mica in 1924, as compared with small 


Domestic uncut mica sold by produ 


September, 1925 

The recoverable copper in Montana 
ores treated in 1924 amounted to 249,. 
152,062 pounds, an increase of 25,026,798 
pounds over the 1923 output. The pro- 
duction of gold in the State in 1924 was 
97,854.16 fine ounces, which is an in- 
crease of 12,774.73 fine ounces as com- 
pared with 1923. The 1924 silver output 
was 13,289,303 fine ounces, a decrease of 
91,559 fine ounces from the 1923 figures, 
Recoverable lead in ores treated in 1924 
amounted to 39,476,008 pounds, an in- 
crease of 3,530,385 pounds as compared 
with 1923. Recoverable zinc in ores 
treated in 1924 reached a total of 128,- 
475,218 pounds, which is a decrease of 
12,985,174 pounds from the 1923 produc- 
tion. 

The great bulk of the output in 1924 
was from Silver Bow County, with a 
total of 4,192,371 short tons of ore 
treated, producing metals valued at 
$51,575,310. Silver Bow County, in addi- 
tion to ranking first in total production, 
also led all other counties in the produc- 
tion of the different minerals, the county 
being credited with 35,391.49 fine ounces 
of gold, 11,859,370 fine ounces of silver, 
247,364,955 pounds of copper, 27,297,289 
pounds of lead, and 127,835,887 pounds 
of zinc. Jefferson County ranked second 
in gold production, its output being 
33,593.97 fine ounces; Park County, with 
an output of 10,046.57 fine ounces was 
third. The largest number of producers, 
68, was reported from Madison County. 


sales in 1923; South Dakota showed 
an increase in quantity of scrap mica 
sold, and Virginia reported decreases 
in sales of both sheet and scrap mica. 

The average value per pound of all 
sheet mica sold in the United States in 
1924 was about 15 cents, the same as 
in 1923, and the average value a ton 
of scrap mica increased from $16 in 
1923 to about $19 in 1924. 

The consumption of mica in _ the 
United States depends largely on the 
available quantity of foreign mica, the 
imports of which for consumption 
showed decrease in both total quantity 
and value, being 5,801,151 pounds, 
valued at $2,326,906, in 1924, as com- 
pared with 7,330,853 pounds in 1923, 
valued at $2,404,848. 


cers in 1923 and 1924, 


by states 


Sheet mica Scrap mica 


Pounds Value Short tons Value 
North Carolina: 
New Hampshire: 
Other States :* 
Totals: 


_ _* 1923: Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, New Mexico, New York, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 1924: Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, New Mexico, South Carolina, 


South Dakota, and Virginia. 


NEVADA MINERAL OUTPUT 


Gold And Copper Production Increase, While Silver and Zine Show Decided Decrease 


HE quantity of gold, silver, cop- 

per, lead and zine ores treated or 
shipped in Nevada in 1924 
amounted to 4,699,333 short tons, an in- 
crease of 344,396 short tons over the 1923 
output, according to statistics compiled 
by V. C. Heikes, of the Bureau of Mines. 
The total value of the metals produced 
from such ore and from placer mining 
for 1924 was $22,799,799, a decrease of 
2,240,550 from the previous year. The 
number of producing properties report- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines for the year 
1924 was 384, which compares with a 
total of 389 producers reporting in 1923. 
The production of gold in Nevada in 
1924 amounted to 217,962.56 fine ounces, 
an increase of 13,669.67 fine ounces over 
the 1923 output. The 1924 silver out- 


Mine production of gold, silver, copper, l 


No. of 


put was 9,411,379 fine ounces, which is 
a decrease of 1,203,185 fine ounces as 
compared with 1923. The recoverable 
copper in Nevada ores treated in 1924 
amounted to 73,805,323 being 
an increase of 6,601,041 pounds com- 
pared with 1923. Recoverable lead in 
ores 1924 was 20,060,041 
pounds, an increase of 1,903,704 pounds 
over the 1923 figures. Recoverable zinc 
in ores treated in 1924 amounted ‘to 
11,002,910 pounds, a decrease of 3,163,- 
640 pounds as compared with 1923. 


pounds, 


treated in 


White Pine County was by far the 
largest producing county in 1924, its 
output amounting to 3,516,230 short 
tons of ore, the value of the metals be- 
ing $10,555,875. Nye ranked second in 


ead, and zinc in Nevada in 1924, 
Department of Commerce 


the total value of metal content of ores 
produced, which amounted to $4,847,716. 
Storey, with a production valued at 
$2,192,021, was third. The largest gold 
production for 1924 is reported from 
Nye County, with an output of 71,152.61 
fine ounces. Nye was also the largest 
silver producing county, the figure be- 
ing 5,029,825 fine ounces. The great 
bulk of the copper production was from 
White Pine County, which is credited 
with 73,290,006 pounds of recoverable 
copper. Clark, with 7,764,771 pounds 
of recoverable lead, ranked first in this 
respect. Clark was also the largest zinc 
producer, its output of this metal being 
7,909,042 pounds. The largest number 
of producers, 69, was reported from Nye 
County. 


by counties.—By Victor C. Heikes, Bureau of Mines, 


pro- Recover- Recover- Recover- Total 
County ducers Ore able copper able lead able zine value 
. Short tons Pounds Pounds Pounds 
23 70,352 20,986 | ## 1,853,842  ........ 
ben 13 144,650 4,851,928 3,074,843 
27 3,516,230 32,437.42 149,530 73,290,006 2,286,522 19,025 
384 4,699,333 217,962.56 9,411,379 73,805,323 20,060,041 11,002,910 
389 4,354,95 204,292.89 10,614,564 67,204,282 18,156,337 14,166,550 
* Includes placer production. 
¢ Average ‘wales of metals: Gold, $20.671835 per ounce; silver, $0.67 per ounce; copper, $0.131 per pound; lead, $0.08 per pound; zinc, $0.065 per 
pound. 
= Average value of metals: Gold, $20.671835 per ounce; silver, $0.82 per ounce; copper, $0.147 per pound; lead, $0.07 per pound; zinc, $0.068 per 
pound. 
MINING IN ALASKA IN 1924 minerals in 1924, as against $20,330,643 In spite of the gradual exhaustion of 


Increase in Output of Gold—Decrease in 
Output of Copper and Other 
Minerals 


partment of the Interior has 


De 


worth in 1923. The total value of the 
mineral output of the Territory since 
1880 is $535,084,27 These figures are 
abstracted from the annual report on the 
mining industry of Alaska, now in 


preparation under the direction of Philip 


6. 


announced, through statements made_ §S. Smith, chief Alaskan geologist. The 
by the Geological Survey, that mines in sources of Alaska’s mineral output in 
Alaska produced $17,457,333 worth of 1923 and 1924 are given below: 
Mineral output of Alaska, 1923 and 1924 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
fine ounces. 289,539 $ 5,985,314 304,072 $ 6,285,724 
pounds.. 85,920,645 12,630,335 74,074,207 9,703,721 
ou fine ounces. . 814,649 668,012 669,641 448,659 
do.... 410 57,400 631 100,899 
Placer platinum metals ........... fine ounces. . 25.90 3,004 21.98 2,594 
Miscellaneous mineral products, including petro- 
leum, ble, 8 x d lode platinum 
$20,330,643 $17,457,333 
— 


the richer gold placer deposits, the gold 
output in 1924 was larger than in 1923. 
The increase was due mainly to activ- 
ity in the lode mines in southeastern 
Alaska. The benefits to the gold- 
mining industry of interior Alaska that 
are certain to result from the comple- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad are rather 
slow to appear in the production of 
gold, for the work of testing larger 


areas of placer ground and the en- 
gineering work needed to complete 
ditches and install dredges or other 


power-driven mining machinery re- 
quire considerable time. The decrease in 
the total value of the mineral output of 
Alaska in 1924 from that of 1923 may be 
attributed almost entirely to the smaller 
production and the lower price of 
copper. 
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To Develop Colorado Mines 


A movement to make mining in Colo- 
rado the prosperous industry of former 
years is found in the launching of a ten 
million dollar corporation under the laws 
of that State, to be known as the Mines 
Development Corporation. 

George A. Stahl, a former president 
of the Colorado Metal Mining Associa- 
tion, and are backing the 
project. The new company is to be a 
cooperative effort. 

One hundred thousand shares of stock, 
of no par value, will be issued and will 
be sold on the basis of $100 a share, with 
arrangements for a partial payment plan 
extending over a period of five years. 


associates 


The following men have tentatively 
agreed to serve as directors of the cor- 
poration, Ex-Governor Jesse F. McDon- 
ald, Messrs. Tyson S. Dines, Sr., Clark 
G. Mitchell, A. A. Rollestone, William V. 
Hodges, John T. Barrett and George A. 
Stahl. Under similar conditions, Messrs. 
John W. Finch, Louis S. Noble and A. L. 
Blomfield have agreed to serve in a con- 
sulting capacity, and Messrs. W. E. Ryan, 
Robert H. Sayre and others have agreed 
to serve actively on the staff organiza- 
tion. 

No promises of dividends or of large 
returns are to be made. The personnel 
of the board of directors will be the evi- 
dence of the competency and honesty in 
management. 

Speaking from knowledge gained 
through years of experience as a suc- 
cessful operator, Mr. Stahl says: 

“In numerous districts throughout the 
mining sections of Colorado, districts in 
which a record of production running 
into millions has been made, are prop- 
erties which for one reason or another— 
sometimes incompetence or dishonesty or 
inadequate financing, and chiefly the lat- 
ter—have failed to reach their objective. 
They afford the opportunity for success 
of a statewide development program.” 

Southern Idaho Mining Bureau 
Organized 


Articles of incorporation for the 
Southern Idaho Mining Bureau, an asso- 
ciation organized to aid in the develop- 
ment and advertisement of Idaho mining 
resources, have been filed, it was an- 
nounced by E. B. Sherman, secretary of 
the new organization. The bureau will 
take a hand in legislation which may 
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come before the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the state lawmaking 
body, with a view to stimulating and 
stabilizing the mining industry in the 
state and developing it into a safe and 
sound business. 

Directors elected recently are: James 
H. Hawley, former governor of Idaho; 
S. K. Atkinson, Gordon Smith, Eugene 
B. Sherman, Fremont Wood, Robert Bell, 
Sam Smith, Ern G. Eagleson, mayor of 
Boise, and R. K. Davis. 


American Silver Producers Meet At Salt 
Lake City 

Directors of the American Silver Pro- 
ducers’ Association, meeting in Salt Lake 
City, August 10, at the call of President 
W. Mont Ferry, gave serious considera- 
tion to problems relating to the mining 
and marketing of silver, at the first gath- 
ering since the completion of the organi- 
zation of the association in that city last 
year. 

The directors expressed their intention 
of giving support to the Pittman bill 
which calls for the purchase of 14,500,- 
000 additional ounces of silver at $1 per 
ounce, under the terms of the Pittman 
Act. The bill passed the Senate at the 
last session of Congress, and was favor- 
ably reported in the House by the com- 
mittee on banking and currency, but in 
the final rush of business was not called 
up. Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, 
author of the bill and the Pittman Act, 
is confident that the bill will pass at the 
coming session and his confidence is 
shared by former Senator C. S. Thomas, 
counsel for the association, and other 
western Congressmen. 

Directors testified to the benefits that 
had already accrued through being or- 
ganized, pointing to the excellent presen- 
tation of the silver producers’ case before 
the Internal Revenue Department in the 
mines revaluation hearing at 
Weshington during July. 


silver 


Steps were also taken that the silver 
industry may be adequately represented 
hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in October. 


at the tax 

A joint publicity campaign with the 
National Fabricators of Silver was 
authorized with the idea of repopulariz- 
ing the use of silver in the arts. 

Resolutions were passed commending 
the work done by the United States 
Bureau of Mines in doing certain re- 
search work for the association. 


It is claimed that the organization rep- 
resents an annual production of 100,- 
000,000 ounces, or 60 percent of the 
world’s yearly output. Domestic pro- 
ducers, almost without exception, have 
responded to the invitation to join, while 
foreign producers,  inciuding many 
marketing silver as a by-product, have 
enrolled or are going to enroll as mem- 
bers. 


Bureau of Mines Advisory Committee 
Meets 

The committee appointed by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover to determine future 
policies of the Bureau of Mines and 
make recommendations looking towards 
the furtherance of its work in behalf of 
the mining industry met at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on August 6 and 7. 

Secretary Hoover outlined the pur- 
poses of the committee, and expressed his 
desire that through its assistance the 
Bureau of Mines shall be made to more 
completely meet the needs of the mining 
industry. 

The committee went into the matter of 
reorganization of the four bureaus of 
the Commerce Department, whose work 
is closely related, viz.: the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of the Census, 
and examined their lists of activities and 
expenditures. They also heard the direc- 
tors and division chiefs, and spent some 
time looking through the plant at the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Another meeting is planned early in 
September in Salt Lake City, during the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
The Iron and Steel Institute and 
the American Petroleum Institute will be 
represented at the next meeting. 

The following were present at the 
Washington meeting: J. V. W. Reynders, 
president, A. I. M. E., chairman; J. G. 
Bradley, National Coal Association; H. 
Foster Bain, former director of the 
3ureau; F. P. Haniway, United Mine 
Workers; J. F. Callbreath, secretary, 
American Mining Congress, and Charles 
P. White, chief, Coal Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of the 
committee. 

Secretary Hoover has intimated that 
it is his desire that such a committee 
should be a permanent institution. 


neers, 


secretary 
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Anthracite Rates Upheld—I. C. C. Cuts 
Rates On Substitutes—McChord 
Dissents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision in the anthra- 
cite coal investigation, in which it re- 
fuses to order a horizontal or percentage 
reduction of all rates on anthracite, but 
holds that the establishment of joint 
rates on prepared sizes of low volatile 
bituminous coal from mines served di- 
rectly by the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and the Virginian Rail- 
way companies to points in trunk line 
and New England territories is neces- 
sary and desirable to the public interest. 
Rate reductions are ordered on anthra- 
cite, where joint rates of two roads over 
a longer route exceed the rate charged 
over a shorter route. The new rates be- 
come effective October 15. 

This proceeding was instituted by the 
commission in July, 1923, on recom- 
mendation of the United States Coal 
Commission, and was supplemented by 
a complaint brought by the Interior De- 
partment, attacking the rates on the soft 
coal it buys for the government fuel 
yards. The following questions, em- 
bodied in the report of the Coal Com- 
mission, were considered: 

Can the high retail selling prices of 
anthracite coal, used as fuel for heat- 
ing of dwellings and buildings and in 
kitchen ranges, be reduced through re- 
duction of freight rates thereon which 
may be unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful? 

Should new rates be established for 
the purpose of facilitating the shipping 
and distribution of fuels to be used as 
substitutes for or to supplement domestic 
sizes of anthracite? 

The commission declared that a hori- 
zontal reduction of all anthracite rates 
to an extent which would be reflected 
in an appreciable reduction of the retail 
selling prices of domestic. sizes would 
reduce the income of several of the car- 
riers of anthracite to an extent which 
would impair their credit and, conse- 
quently, their ability to perform suffi- 
cient and satisfactory transportation 
service for the public. 

It is exceptional, said the commission, 
where a low-grade commodity, trans- 
ported in relatively large volume, pro- 
duces receipts per ton-mile exceeding the 
receipts per ton-mile on other freight 
traffic. 

The investigation showed conclusively, 
it stated, that the marketing of West 
Virginia smokeless fuel as a substitute 
for anthracite was restrained by a lack 

f proper joint rates. 

In dissenting in part from the opinion 
of the majority, Commissioner McChord 
said: 


“I am persuaded that the rates in 
guestion are in fact unreasonable as a 


whole and should be materially reduced. 
A scantily analyzed table in the majority 
report indicates that the average ton- 
mile earnings of six of the principal 
anthracite-originating carriers, derived 
from the traffic during April and Octo- 
ber, 1921, ranged from 10.48 to 15.77 
mills, and in three instances exceeded 
the like revenues from all other traffic. 
These impress me as high ton-mile re- 
turns from a low-grade traffic embracing 
an enormous annual tonnage, since 1911 
having approximated an average of 
90,000,000 tons, equivalent to many large 
trains daily, handled generally in cars 
of large capacity, and moving prac- 
tically the year around. 


I accordingly conceive it to be our 
duty, if the present record is incom- 
plete, to ascertain or develop with our 
own staff or by other appropriate 


means all evidentiary matters essential 
to an affirmative determination. If our 
present appropriation is inadequate for 
the purpose, we should at least make 
what effort we can to obtain through 
the proper authorities the necessary 
funds.” 


Indiana Coal Investigations 
A series of investigation and experi- 
ments with Indiana coal have been 
started by the engineering experiment 
station of Purdue University, the re- 
sults of which are expected to prove 
of great value to users of Indiana coal. 
The work is being carried on under the 
direction of Dr. A. A. Potter, dean of 
engineering and director of the Purdue 
engineering experiment station. 
Professor J. L. Bray, a mining spe- 
cialist with over ten years of experience 
with North and South American coal 
products, is making a critical study of 
mine methods used with a view of giv- 
ing to mine owners the benefit of his 
long experience. 


Navy Department to Conduct Tests In 
Use of Pulverized Coal 

Exhaustive tests to determine the feasi- 
bility of using pulverized coal as marine 
boiler fuel are likely to be made shortly 
at the League Island Navy Yard under 
the auspices of the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Mines and Shipping Board. 
The plan for the tests has been recom- 
mended by the Fuel Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Shipping Board and is 
practically certain of adoption, as it is 
known that all three departments are 
anxious to have the trial made. About 
500 tons will be required for the pro- 
posed tests. 

It is estimated that the use of pul- 
verized coal will mean savings of from 
10 to 15% and possibly even more from 
present costs of bunker coal and it is 
stated that if the tests work out as well 
as anticipated the introduction of the 
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new fuel will be one of the greatest steps 
taken in many years toward the eco- 
nomical operation of ships. It is under- 
stood that burners of several different 
types are to be used in the proposed 
tests. 

Pulverized coal is now being used very 
successfully and economically in large 
power plants on shore and in these cases 
a pronounced saving has been made as 
compared with existing mechanical 
stokers firing with the ordinary size of 
coal. Accordingly it is expected that a 
still greater saving will be shown as 
compared with hand firing as now prac- 
ticed on coal burning ships. 

Erie President Says Anthracite Supply Is 
Ample Even if Miners Strike 

There will be no shortage of coal this 
fall even if the anthracite miners strike, 
according to Frederick D. Underwood, 
President of the Erie Railroad. The Erie 
owns extensive coal lands and derives a 
large portion of its revenue from this 
source. 

“I don’t believe the impending strike 
will affect the public or business gen- 
erally except the coal business,” Mr. 
Underwood said. “There is plenty of 
soft coal available to meet all needs, 
even though a large number of bitumin- 
ous mines are closed down and a shut- 
down of anthracite mines is in sight. 

“The present labor difficulties are just 
a repetition of an unhealthy situation 
that has existed in the coal mining in- 
dustry since the war. We have de- 
veloped too big a production capacity 
in this country, and until things adjust 
themselves difficulties like those which 
now confront the mines can be expected. 
Some time there will be a readjustment. 
It is impossible to predict when or how it 
will take place. 

“Other important industries have had 
similar problems to contend with, and 
after a time things worked themselves 
out. The. same holds true of the coal 
industry and other businesses which do 
not see daylight at the moment. 


U. S. Coal Miners Produce About Four 
Times As Much As U. K. Miners 


Commenting upon the world competi- 
tion which the British coal industry has 
to face, The Investors’ Chronicle of Lon- 
don says in the United States the min- 
ers work eight-hour shifts, welcome ma- 
chinery and operate it to full capacity. 
They make average wages of nearly 
$40 a week, besides which coal is cheap, 
while British miners earn only about 
£2 15s per week on the average and 
suffer much unemployment. In _ the 
United States the production is 80 hun- 
dredweight per man-shift, whereas in 
Britain the production is 17% hundred- 
weight. One result of the high output 
in the United States, it is pointed out, is 
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that American coal despite the long dis- 
tances that separate the mines from the 
shipping ports, is competing with British 
coal in several markets where, according 
to the British viewpoint, there should be 
no competition. 


Pennsylvania Offers Prizes For Coal- 
Saving Ideas 

A concerted effort is now under way 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad to obtain 
a widespread expression from firemen, 
enginemen, hostlers, coal chute operators 
and other employes immediately con- 
cerned, of new ideas and original and 
helpful suggestions on the problem of 
saving coal. Noteworthy reductions have 
been made on the railroad in recent 
menths in the number of pounds of coal 
consumed by locomotives per 1,000 gross 
ton miles, and it is believed that a gen- 
eral discussion of the fundamentals of 
coal conservation among the men will 
stimulate their interest in saving coal. 

Locomotives on the Pennsylvania con- 
sumed approximately 15,000,000 tons of 
coal in 1924. The railroads of the coun- 
try in 1923 bought 159,918,000 tons of 
coal at a cost of $537,202,000. The cost 
of coal represents 31 percent of the total 
purchases by railroads, and 10 percent 
of the total cost of transportation. 

As part of the movement, the Pennsyl- 
vania has offered prizes for the best 
original articles written by firemen and 
enginemen on the general subject of sav- 
ing coal. 

Dust Explosion Engineer Joins Mine 
Safety Appliances Company 

D. J. Price, Engineer in Charge of 
Development Work in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department cf 
Agriculture, has resigned to take up 
commercial work with the Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The company with which Mr. Price is 
associating is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of appliances for the prevention of 
explosions in mines and manufacturing 
plants. 

During the past eleven years Mr. Price 
has carried on important investigations 
on the causes of dust explosions and 
means of prevention and control. 
Suggests Export Association For Zinc 

Ore Producers 

As a result of the recent export pur- 
chase of 2,000 tons of zinc in the Tri- 
State district the Joplin Globe says that 
formation of an export association for 
the zinc ore producers has been sug- 
gested on the argument that through 
such an association the producers would 
be able to distribute ore to a number of 
small smelter concerns in Europe. They 
go on to say: 

“European smelters intend to rebuild 
their industry to the size and extent that 
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it was before the war. They have been 
in the smelting business for many years 
and do not intend to quit because the 
supply of ore is depleted in some part of 
the world. They will find supplies in 
some quarter of the world. 

“As long as the European smelters are 
going to find ores, and the Tri-State dis- 
trict is producing more than the Amer- 
ican smelters can use, it seems the part 
of wisdom on the part of Tri-State oper- 
ators to develop this outlet for their sur- 
plus production, before other fields are 
opened.” 


Leaching Copper in Place 

The Arizona Bagdad Copper Com- 
pany, Hillside, Arizona, formerly the 
Bagdad Copper Company, is experiment- 
ing with the leaching of copper ore in 
place without preliminary breaking of 
the ground. The experiment is being 
confined to an area approximately 300 
feet square. Two trenches were dug 
along the extreme boundaries and 15,000 
gallons of water a day for six months 
were pumped into these surface trenches. 


Late in June the company began to 
pump leaching solution into the sur- 
face trenches at the same rate. While 


it is too early to predict, the company 
hopes to be making 5,000 pounds of cop- 
per daily within a very short time. The 
experiment will be continued over several 
months and then the deposit churn 
drilled to ascertain how effective the 
leaching has been. 


World Production of Copper Shows 
Decrease 

The world’s production of copper by 
principal countries, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, in 
July, amounted to 129,300 short tons as 
against 129,700 in June, 129,100 in May 
and 139,600 in March. Production in the 
United States for July was 76,356 short 
tons, against 76,587 in June, 77,041 in 
May and 87,109 in March. For the first 
seven months the output was 
short tons. Output in Chile and Peru in 
July totaled 19,056 short tons, against 
18,504 in June. Production for the first 
seven months was 130,759 short tons. 

The world’s production of copper in 
short tons by countries which furnished 
about 97% of the total in 1923 and 1924 
totaled 889,550 tons for the first seven 
months of 1925. 


557,155 


Copper Trade Again To Report Monthly 


It has been reported that the publica- 
tion of monthly figures showing the sur- 
plus amount of copper held by producers 
and refiners, together with the amount 
of copper refined, shipped from the re- 
fineries, and the amount of copper in 
transit, will be resumed. This decision 
has been reached by producers, it is 
said, following the recent steady im- 
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provement in the statistical position of 
the industry. When the publication of 
these figures on a monthly basis was 
suspended some time ago conditions in 
the industry were less favorable than at 
present. Quarterly reports have been is- 
sued since. 


Oil Pipe-Lines 

“The business of transporting oil by 
pipe lines was once an economic func- 
tion,” said L. E. Lockwood, president of 
the Crescent Pipe Line Co., after a meet- 
ing which voted to dissolve the company. 
“It is no longer such, water transporta- 
tion has killed the pipe line business. I 
think that every pipe line company is 
doomed. The larger companies now buy 
much oil abroad. There has developed 
an economic condition that has destroyed 
our business. We had nothing to do but 
quit.” 

But according to the Wall Street News, 
the Prairie Pipe Line Co. shipped 4,822,- 
612 barrels of crude oil in July, against 
4,716,114 barrels in June and 3,617,585 
barrels in July, 1924. 

The Associated Press prints an esti- 
mate of pipe lines in the United States 
at more than 65,000 miles of two to 
twelve inch pipe, representing an invest- 
ment of $518,500,000. <A large oil com- 
pany figures that if oil transportation 
should be taken over by railroads, 
2,000,000 tank cars and 10,000 locomo- 
tives would be necessary to handle it. 


To Erect Oil Shale Plant Near DeBeque, 
Colo. 

The Washington Shale Oil Products 
Company will construct a plant near 
DeBeque, Colo., for making oil from 
shale, according to C. O. White, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Two retorts of the Ginet type, each 
of the capacity of 100 tons of shale in 
24 hours, will be installed in the new 
plant. Mr. White states that while in 
Seattle, he experimented with a small 
retort with connections and pipes made 
of glass, so that details of the process 
could be watched after the gases gener- 
ated in the retort passed from it. The 
oil made was a very fine grade and con- 
tained no dust, he states. 


Definite announcement has been made 
that the experimental oil shale plant 
to be erected by the Bureau of Mines 
will be located near Rulison, on the 
Rio Grande Western Railroad, just off 


the southern edge of the Naval Oil 
Shale Reserve. An aerial tramway 


will be constructed to bring down shale 
from the mines to the plant. Machinery 
for the plant is now being assembled in 
Scotland and will be shipped at once 
and construction work started at an 
early date. 
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The New Goodman Snubbing Machine 


Keen competition now demands a 
greater percentage of lump. Further- 
more, the average face loading machine 
must operate on properly shot coal if it 
is to effect real savings. The lumps must 
not be too large, or they will pinch be- 
tween the machine or the car and the 
roof. In short, times have so changed 
that a better mining of coal, at no ma- 
terial increase of cost, is in real demand. 
And satisfaction of this demand has 
been made possible by the new Goodman 
Type 114 Snubbing Machine, which has 
now been thoroughly tested in service, 
with results most gratifying. 

The snubbing machine is a Goodman 
Universal Control Shortwall, equipped 
with high underframe and two cutter 
bars carrying similar cutter chains of 
unequal lengths. Necessary reenforce- 
ments have been added to care for the 
added loads on the machine in operation, 
but without materially changing the 
wearing parts interchangeable’ with 
those of the regular Universal Control 
Shortwall. For this reason there is no 
necessity for extending greatly the list 
of repair parts which need be kept in 
stock at mines now using Universal Con- 
trol Shortwalls. 

The snubbing machine is equipped for 
either alternating or direct current, with 
a motor of 50 horsepower, in either open 
or government approved construction. 
The electrical equipment throughout is 
interchangeable in all details with that 
of a Universal Control Shortwall of the 
same specifications. 

Overall dimensions, except’ for an in- 
crease of 7 in. in height, are the same 
as for the Universal Control Shortwall 
of same specifications. 

The machine has an upper bar about 
half as long as the lower bar, but this 
matter of relative length of the two cut- 
ter bars is subject to variation to suit 
local conditions. 

Tests indicate that the irregular shape 
of the kerf cut by the snubbing machine 
is even more desirable than the plain 
wedge shape cut by hand pick. The 
sharp offset or corner formed by the up- 
per chain at near mid-depth of the kerf 
seems to have an advantageous effect in 
rupturing the coal in its fall, just as a 
notch cut into any hard substance usually 
does. For this reason it seems that the 
coal, in its fall after the shot, breaks 
into two sections, with the result that 
a smaller amount of powder is required 
than with a plain wedge kerf. Thus the 
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snubbing machine gives a double powder 
reducing effect, assuring ample rolling 
out and a maximum percentage of lump. 
Of course, this can be possible only when 
the shot holes are properly arranged, 
the powder placed in proper quantities, 
and the shots correctly fired. 

The snubbing machine has given very 
good account of itself under actual min- 
ing conditions, and is easily adaptable— 
principally by varying relative 
lengths of the two cutter arms—to meet 
the requirements of different mining 
conditions and the various natures of 
different coals. 

Full information may be had by writ- 
ing the Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Battery Charging Outfit 

A specially designed and completely 
self-contained battery charging outfit is 
now in operation in one of the large 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania to 
withstand the rough treatment to which 
underground equipment is often  sub- 
jected. The equipment was built in the 
form of a switchboard panel by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

The housing framework is made of 
2% by %-inch machine steel, welded, 
with a missile-proof covering on back 
and sides of %-inch expanded metal 
grille, No. 13 standard gauge. The roof 
is formed of a heavy plate of 0.156-inch 
stretcher leveled steel, the customary 
gentle roll for the shedding of water. 
An extra heavy eye-belt is fastened 
through the roof to the framework to 
provide for easy shifting of the equip- 
ment, by crane or handles, from one 
part of the mine to another. 

A strong clip on the doors provides 
protection against meddling by unau- 
thorized persons, by the use of a pad- 
lock. The meters at the top of the 
panel are viewed through three port- 
holes, protected by bars. 

The doors of the upper section, opened, 
expose the relays and contactors. The 
right-hand door carries a reset handle 
for the overload relay, thus allowing the 
operator to reset the relay without un- 
locking the door. 

A handwheel for the dial switch, a 
push-button station and a voltmeter 
switch are all mounted on the solid por- 
tion of the panel below the swinging 
doors of the upper middle section. 

The electrical equipment, a standard 
battery charging apparatus, is especially 
finished to prevent corrosion. 
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Modern Locomotives Supplant Llamas in 
the Andes 


High in the Andes Mountains of Peru, 
15,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
modern facilities are overcoming stu- 
pendous natural obstacles in the recov- 
ery of hitherto almost inaccessible min- 
eral wealth. 

In fact it was not even known until 
the early part of this century that a 
great black deposit, previously located 
as coal, near Cerro de Pasco, Peru, was 
in reality a sulphide of vanadium, rich 
in this remarkable metal so little of 
which, when alloyed with steel, gives us 
a steel of unusual tensile strength, elas- 
tic limit and cutting quality. 

However, the Vanadium Corporation 
of America today produces 90 percent of 
the world’s vanadium from this deposit. 

The ore, roasted to eliminate the ma- 
jority of sulphur and a large percentage 
of the weight, is loaded into sacks for 
shipment. For years these sacks were 
transported on the backs of llamas, one 
sack to an animal, to the railroad 28 
miles away. As the demand for vana- 
dium rapidly grew and the extent of the 
excavation became larger it was evident 
that better and more certain transpor- 
tation facilities were necessary to take 
care of the demands. Two narrow gauge 
railroads replaced the old method and 
small steam locomotives have supplanted 
the picturesque llama. These locomo- 
tives, supplied by the Davenport Loco- 
motive Works, Davenport, Iowa, had to 
be particularly chosen for their ability 
to handle heavy loads over light track 
and on severe grades. Five of them are 
doing the work of hundreds of llamas. 

The first of these narrow gauge rail- 
roads carries the sacks from the mine 
six miles to Jumasha on Lake Pun Run. 
Transported on barges across the lake it 
is then picked up by the second railroad 
and carried 12 miles to the Ricran sta- 
tion on the railroad to Calao. From this 
port it is shipped to the reduction works 
at Bridgeville, Pa. 


The T. H. Edelblute Company has 
recently built a new and enlarged fac- 
tory at Reynoldsville, Pa., to take care 
of the wide and growing demand for 
their main product—the “Anchor” Re- 
railer. The Reynoldsville works will be 
managed by N. G. Edelblute, and the 
general sales office will be continued as 
before at Pittsburgh, Pa., in the Wabash 
Building. 
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Haynes Stellite Company, manufac- 
turers of Stellite metal cutting tools and 
other articles of these high speed, rust 
and corrosion resisting alloys, has just 
completed concentration of the com- 
pany’s activities at its plant at Kokomo, 
Ind. All service in connection with the 
company’s products will hereafter be 
extended direct from the plant. Head- 
quarters for administration, sales and 
engineering activities will be at Kokomo, 
these being conducted under the direc- 
tion of C. G. Chisholm, General Mana- 
ger. 
The Dorr Company has recently placed 

the market an improved type of 
thickener, known Dorr Traction 
Thickener. 


on 
as the 


The action of the thickener is similar 
to that of the universally known Dorr 
machine, but the mechanism of the new 
type is equipped with peripheral drive 
and is simple in operation and of ex- 
tremely rugged construction. The Trac- 
tion type has been thoroughly demon- 
strated for time past in several 
large installations, but is now available 
in the smaller sizes as well as the large 
for application to thickening and de- 
watering problems in the metallurgical, 
chemical and industrial fields. 


some 


The Traction Thickener will*be on ex- 
hibition at the Dorr Company booth in 
the forthcoming Chemical Exposition at 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


EXPERIMENTAL BLAST FUR- 
NACE HAS SUCCESSFUL 
RUN 
experimental blast furnace oper- 

ated by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment at its Minne- 
apolis Experiment Station, was recently 
blown out, after being in operation con- 
tinuously for 34 days. It is considered 
that this test makes distinct progress on 
the problem of utilizing manganiferous 
iron ores and constitutes substantial 
proof of the usefulness of an experi- 
mental blast furnace in the field of in- 
dustrial research. The primary object 
of the run was to determine the feasi- 
bility of operating a furnace on one hun- 
dred percent Cuyuna Range manganifer- 
out iron ores and to ascertain the ton- 
nage, fuel consumption, and recovery of 
manganese which may be expected in 
commercial operation on these ores. 

Tonnage records show that a total of 
134 tons of metal were made during the 
test. This material is now available for 
investigating the next step of the man- 
ganese problem. The manganese content 
of the metal varies from a few percent 
to about 15 percent. The phosphorus is 
high in all cases and will probably av- 
erage 0.6 percent. The problem of sepa- 
rating the phosphorus, iron and manga- 
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nese metallurgically will be taken up 
by the Bureau of Mines during the next 
fiscal year. 

In addition to regular operating data, 
such as weights and analyses of mate- 
rials charged, weights of slag and metal, 
cubic feet of wind per minute, blast pres- 
sure, top and hot blast temperatures, 
over 800 gas samples were taken from 
various elevations of the furnace. Tem- 
perature and pressure measurements 
were also made at corresponding posi- 
tions within the charge column. These 
data constitute fundamental information 
on blast furnace operation. As a result 
more systematic and comprehensive data 
have been obtained than was possible in 
previous experiments. With the data 
now available, it will be possible to fol- 
low the reactions taking place in the in- 
terior of the furnace. Similar data have 
been taken on a commercial furnace so 
that comparisons can be made between 


experimental and commercial furnace 
conditions. The gas analyses on the 


small furnace and those available from 
a commercial furnace indicate some in- 
teresting conclusions can be drawn con- 
cerning the path of materials in the ex- 
perimental furnace, as well as in com- 
mercial furnaces. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM AT 


CARNEGIE TECH 

IGHT appointments as Research Fel- 

lows and one as Research Engineer 
have been made to conduct investigations 
of problems in mining and metallurgy 
this coming year in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, according to an 
announcement from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Six different institutions are repre- 
sented among the appointments. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, 56 appli- 
cations were made this year for re- 
search fellowships in mining and metal- 
lurgy, the applicants representing 
colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada. Applications were 
also received from students in China, 
India, Japan, England, Norway, Belgium 
and Germany. 

The appointees to mining fellowships 
are: Russell B. Cooper, Johnstown, Pa., 
University of Pennsylvania; Charles O. 
Hawk, Felicity, Ohio, Ohio University; 
Garnett Phillips, Terre Haute, Ind., Rose 
Polytechnic Institute; Ben E. Hess, 
Huntington Park, Calif., California In- 
stitute of Technology; and H. F. McCul- 
lough, Scottdale, Pa., special appoint- 
ment as research engineer. 

The following were named as research 
fellows in metallurgy: Abraham Grod- 
ner, Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Ralph B. Norton, Easton- 
dale, Mass., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Gustave H. Pfeifer, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Rose Polytechnic Institute; 
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and E. A. Hertzell, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., Pennsylvania State College. 

The research program in mining and 
metallurgy at Carnegie Tech for the 
next college year is announced as a con- 
tinuation of the cooperative arrange. 
ments that have been in effect with the 
Bureau of Mines in mining for the past 
five years and in metallurgy for the past 
two years. Two different advisory 
boards, composed of coal operators and 
engineers in the one case, and of steel 
manufacturers, engineers, and  metal- 
lurgists in the other, have approved the 
problems to be investigated, and will ¢eo- 
operate financially in carrying out the 
program. 

Problems selected in mining have been 
assigned as follows: 

“The composition of tar and oil 
from the low temperature distillation of 
coal,” by R. L. Brown, Organic Chemist, 
Bureau of Mines, and Russell B. Cooper, 
Research Fellow. 

“Study simple catalytic attach- 
ments to electric cap lamps, for detect- 
ing methane,” by W. P. Yant, Associate 
Chemist, Bureau of Mines, and Charles 
O. Hawk, Research Fellow. 


of 


“Time-pressure relations in combus- 
tion of the fine sizes of coal dust,” by 
C. M. Bouton, Associate Research Chem- 
ist, and Garnett Phillips, Research Fel- 
low. 

“A study of the propagation of flame 
in mixtures of natural gas and air,” by 
H. F. Coward, Principal Assistant, 
Safety in Mines Research Board, Eng- 
land; C. W. Jones, Associate Chemical 
Technologist, Bureau of Mines, and Ben 
E. Hess, Research Fellow. 

“A field study of underground coal 
loading machines and mining methods 
adaptable,” by J. W. Paul, Mining En- 
gineer, Bureau of Mines, and H. F. Me- 
Cullough, Research Engineer. 

Assignment of the studies in metal- 
lurgy are announced as follows: 

“A study of the cause and control of 
abnormality of case carburized steels,” 
by C. E. Sims, Electrometallurgist, Bu- 
reau of Mines, and Ralph B. Norton, Re- 
search Fellow. 

“A study of the open hearth steel 
furnace atmosphere in relation to its 
effect upon refractories,” by Frederic 
W. Schroeder, Assistant Chemist, Bu- 
reau of Mines, and Gustave H. Pfeiffer, 
Research Fellow. 

“A study of the mechanism of cor- 
resion and the factors effective in its 
control, in steam power plant operation,” 
by R. E. Hall, Physieal Chemist, Bureau 
of Mines, and E. A. Hertzell, Research 
Fellow. 

“Temperature and heat-flow studies in 
open hearth and electric steel furnaces,” 
by B. M. Larsen, Metallurgist, Bureau 
of Mines, and Abraham Grodner, Re- 
search Fellow. 
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Smokeless 


Satisfied Customers 


If you have never used a General Coal, backed by General 
Coal Company’s dependable service, you cannot appreciate the 
fact that it does make a difference where you get your fuel. 


Eighty-five percent of our customers are “Old Timers” who DEPEN 


return year after year knowing that they are buying in- co 
creased power at decreased cost. : 
— After all, the principal attribute of any business is satisfied 
customers. Your first order will result in a new name added 


to our long list of “regulars.” 


We will gladly furnish you with more information upon 
request. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


FOR 
WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
BUNKER COAL SALES AGENT & COASTWISE 

Supplied at | FOR | COAL 
Baltimore, Md. BOSTON STONEGA COKE AND COAL CO. | DETROIT 
Charleston, S. C. HAZLE BROOK COAL CO. 
Hampton Roads, Va. CHARLESTON | AND | NEW YORK Loaded at 
Jacksonville, Fla. SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF | Baltimore, Md. 
New York CHARLOTTE | WENTZ COMPANY | NORFOLK Charleston, S. C. 
Philadelphia } ALSO | Hampton Roads, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. CINCINNATI | exclusive WesTERN SALES AGENT | PITTSBURGH Philadelphia 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1925 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE, Dissolved 
(Or in Cylinders) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Ce., 30 East 42nd St., 
New Yerk City. 


ACETYLENE GENERAT- 


ING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 


ING 
The Lunkenheimor Ce., Cincinnati, 
Ohie. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, 


GRAVITY 
G. Png Johnson Mfg. Co., 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Ceo., Canten, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
THROWERS 


G. M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
Pa. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 


MACHINES 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


BATTERY SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Bearing Co., 
fon, 


Harri- 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, IIL 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Ag 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicag 

Weller Mie. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 
R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


BLASTING POWDER 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLOWERS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLOWPIPES, Brazing, Car- 
bon Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Ce., Cincinnati, 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ggg N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CABLES 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


CABLES (Connectors 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


and 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 
Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


CAGES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
G. = Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CARBON AND BORTZ 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

CARBON BURNING AP- 
PARATUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
8St., New York City. 


CARBON RODS AND 
PASTE FOR WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 


St., New York City. 


CAR HAULS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ih. 


CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 

CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHAIN RAIL CAR HAULS 

G. fg Johnson Mfg. Co., J 


CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Go., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


COAL COMPANIES 


General Coal aete, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal ‘. Navigation Ce., 


— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
mw Consumers Com Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bids, -» Pitts 

burgh, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL., Chicago, Til. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, lll. 

CHAINS, DRIVE 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca. N. 


Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. baitiaee 
Ave., Chicagu, Til. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Co. a 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
Yor 


CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt., Company, 
Exchange, Chicago, III. 


CHILI MILL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 


Newstead Ave., St. Lovis, Mo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


lisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll- Rand Ce, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, O 

Mfg. oon *is20- 56 N. Kostner 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. "Porting Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


COAL LOADERS 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, III. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Tih. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd.. 
Chicago, ill. 


COAL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 

der and Gauge) 
The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci ti 
Ohio. 

COKE SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 §. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

kee, Wis. 
Ingersol!- 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATING 
PLANTS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Milwaa- 
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31 plants, 71 warehouses 


and 22 district offices 
make sure a dependable 
supply of dissolved 
acetylene if you use 


Srest-O Lite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
Oxy-Acetylene Division 
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1 
| General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42d St., New York 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
31 Plants—71 Warehouses 22 District Sales Offices 
. 
~ 
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CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
eago and New York 


CONDENSERS 
ers Mfg. Ce., 
Re Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


CONVERTORS, COPPER 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 


CONVEYORS 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleten, 
Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City 

Link-Belt 300 W. "Pershing Rd. op 

Chicago, 


Weller 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 


TORS 

Mfg. Co., 
kee, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt — 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Weller ‘tie, 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 


APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
.Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, iil. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS, FLEXIBLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CROSSINGS AND CROSS- 
OVERS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CRUSHER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Oh io. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Milwau- 


Cin- 
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CRUSHERS, JAW 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS (Gyratory) 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS, 
Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen 


Oxweld Acetylene 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York Cit 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CYANIDE 


——- Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CYANIDE PLANTS 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


DECARBONIZING APPA- 
RATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DIAMOND DRILLING 
CARBON 

R. 8. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DIAMONDS, BLACK (See 
Carbon and Bortz) 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

a? Mine Door Ce., Canton, 

0. 

ee CRIMPED WIRE 
Ss 

Wire Co., 608 8S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLING, DIAMONDS 
FOR 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New Yerk City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., 


30 E. 42nd 


Mansfield, Ohie. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New Yerk City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 

ter St., New York City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 

General Electric Ce., Schenectady, 

Ingersoil-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York C 


ity. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DRYERS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Ce., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Coe., Forty-eighth 


and Halsted St., 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 
Tne Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohie. 
ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
+ ae and Halsted St., Chicago, 


1. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE. SUP- 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND 
CABLES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
omy Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Traylor Nngineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Uhicago, Ill. 
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ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Link-Belt Co. W. Pershi 

in 
eller g- 

Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Link-Belt Co one W. Pershi 
iil 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 


Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 


ENGINEERING APPLI. 
ANCES 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
ENGINES 
i 
lew Yor 
~~ GAS AND GAS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
Co., 11 Broadway, 
few York City. ¥ 
ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
11 Breadway, 
ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwav- 


mB y Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert Cempany, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicage, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

EXPLOSIVES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. lL, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King &t. 
Wilmington, Del. 

FAN DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, 

Weller Mfg. 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

FILTER WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FLOTATION MACHINES 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Ce., 934 King St. 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FLUX, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Ce., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Chio. 

FURNACES (Copper, 
Lead, Blast) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co» 
Allentown, Pa. 

FURNACES 
(Reverberatorv) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co 
Allentown, Pa. 


Milwan- 
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Mine 


Hangers 


All O-B Mine Hangers are 
made with Dirigo Insulation— 
the Balanced Composition. 


The 


Co. 


OHIO BRASS 


4:, Mansfield, Ohio 


PATRIG 
CARBON 


for Diamond Core Drilling 


Our success has 
been earned by 
many years of study 
of the grades of car- 
bon mined and our 
knowledge of the 
proper grades for all 
formations. That as- 
sures economy. 


R.S. PATRIG 


Duluth, Minnesota, USA. 


Cable Address, Exploring’ Duluth 


KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer 
Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 
Water and Oil Wells. 

There are fifty styles and sizes for all 
depths from 25 to 3000 ft. Portable or 
traction units, steam or gas drive. 

The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 
a coring tool operable in connection 
with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 
known method of coring bituminous 
coal, fire clay and materials of equal 
hardness. 

DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
carried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE CHURN DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Nuttall 


We are willing to guarantee that the use 
of Nuttall BP Helical Gears and Nuttall 
Trolley Equipment will appreciably reduce 


the cost of mining. 


If we cannot convince you of this at a 
conference with our engineers we are will- 
ing to install a Nuttall Gear Set or Trolley 
and you need not pay until you are con- 


vineed. 


RDNUTTALL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Office 
Westinghouse Bldg. 
30th and Walnut Streets 2123 Conway Bldg. 


Canadian Agent: 
LYMAN TUBE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Toronto—Montreal 
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FURNACES, ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) . . 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Ce., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAUGES, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GEARS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GEARS, BEVEL 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEARS, HERRINGBONE 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GEARS, SPUR 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, WORM 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, WORM WHEELS 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, IIL 

GENERATORS, ACETY- * 
LENE 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GLOVES, ASBESTOS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GOGGLES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
IN 


Goodman Mfg. » Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Il. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HERRINGBONE GEAR 
DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HOIST DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., 

HOISTS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P. 
Mfg. 96 Liberty 
New York City. 
Link. Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 


Connellsville Mfg. Suppl 
Ce., Connellsville, 
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Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
City. 


New York 
Mfg. Ce., 96 Liberty 


» New York City. 
(Room and Gather- 
ing) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl) 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
HOSE, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


30 E. 42nd 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Coen Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIREAND 
CABLE 


omy Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD BURNING APPARA- 
TUS, Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy- 
City Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


LOADERS (Mine Car) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & a Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 Feurth 8t., 
Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mie. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 938 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PI., Chicago, Ti. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ceo., 958 N. Fourth %., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., om St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, I 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, lll. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


MANIFOLDS, OXYGEN 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


MILLS, ROD & BALL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


oe Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

MILLS (Tube) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 


Allentown, Pa. 


MINE CAR BEARINGS 
Hyatt om Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
Mine Door Ce., Canton, 


MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll- Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Ss Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MOTORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 


48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 


NITROGEN GAS 


Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
8t.. New York City. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 
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ORE, BUYERS AND SELL. 
ERS OF 


Phelps-Dedge 

York City. 
OXYGEN GAS 


Air 30 East 42nd 


New 


. New York C 


ACETYLENE APPA. 
RATUS and SUPPLIES 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

PACKINGS 

Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane 8t., 
New York City. 

PATENT ATTORNEY 

John Boyle, at Ouray Bidg.. Wash- 
ington, D. 

Explosives 


du Pont Powder Co., The &. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 
— Powder Co., Wilmingten, 


PICKING TABLES 
“Columbus, N. Fourth 8t., 
300 Pershing Rd. 
PIPE (Wood) 
PN EUMATIC cone. 
11 Broadway, 
POWDER, BLASTING 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del.” 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St, 
Columbus, 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

PREHEATING APPARA- 
TUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULLEYS 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
= Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


PULVERIZER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Pene & Mfg. Co., Aurora, 


1. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameren 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwat- 


Aurora Pump & Mfg. Co., Aurora, 


Ti. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
ngersoll- 
Steam Pump Works), 11 oo 
way, New York City. 
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Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 
MINES and INDUSTRIES 


fel 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


FAWCUS 


Use Fawcus Herring- 
bone Gear Drives for 
driving your hoists, 
fans, conveyors, pick- 
ing tables, pumps and 
compressors. They 
save 25% to 50% in 
maintenance and op- 
erating costs. 

FAWCUS MACHINE CO. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SURE 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 
Safeguard Life— 


Positive in oper- 
ation — pen 
and close quick- 
ly — Simple in 
construction — 
Built for service 
—Prevent ex- 
plosions — Con- 
serve air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 
4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 

Rental price per 
month saved in |. 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase price || 
saved in a few || 
months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine || 
Door Co. 


916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
| TRENTON, N. J. 


Blue Center 


Steel 
Wire Rope 


Made of a Superior 
Grade of Steel 
Produced in our 
own furnaces 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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PUMPS (Electric) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Aurora Pump & Mfg. Co., 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way. New York City. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mig. & Mine Supply 
Co., ig 

Ingersoll- Rand Co. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Wests). 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway. 
New York City. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Steel _ Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

REFINING PLANTS (Lead) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 

REGULATORS, Welding, 
Compressed Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42né 
St., New York City. 

REK-TANG ROLLED SLOT 
SCREENS 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIEF VALVE 

Co., Cincinnati, 

0. 

RIDDLE WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Milwau- 


Aurora, 


11 Broadway, 


ROCK DRILLS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, 


RODS, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, J. 

ROLLS (Crushing) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey —_ Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 


o. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 

ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenten, 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SAFETY HORN CAR 
STOPS 


S. M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
Pa. 
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SAMPLERS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill 

SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 698 5S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SCREENS, SHAKER 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS (Trommel) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 

a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Th. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SIEVE WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIGNS (Mine) 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway 
New York City. 


SKIPS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey se Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link- Belt | Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, P 

Weller Mfg. Co, 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 


SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPEED REDUCERS 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SPEED REDUCERS, 
DOUBLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SPEED REDUCERS, 
SINGLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SPLICE, CABLE 


Mine Deor Ce., Canten, 
io. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
—— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
os Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 

SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., "1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, pill 

SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPUR GEAR DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAMP MILL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

STEEL, ALLOY 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


STEEL, HIGH FINISH 
SHEET 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Ohio. 

STEEL, STRIP 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERY 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
Electric Co., Schenectady 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
American Mine Door Ce., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


TIES, (Steel, Mine) 

Central Aon & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, 

TIMBER "PRESERVING 
EQUIPMENT 


“ahaa Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TIPPLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

TORCHES, Brazing, Carbon 
Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Co., 30 E. 42nd 

.» New York City. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRACK, (Portable, Assem- 
bled and Unassembled, 
Riveted or Bolted), 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

TRACK SUPPLIES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

Tig, Ce., Cincinnati, 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY (Hangers and 


amps 
Comey Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


TRUCKS, WELDER’S 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 

TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwas- 
kee, Wis. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., 
kee, Wis. 


VALVES 
We Ce., Cincinnati, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

VALVES, Back Pressure, 
Pressure Reducing 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt > “ 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Weller Site: 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ii. 

WASHERIES 

Mfg. Co., Milwan- 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Ra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WASHER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

WATER JACKETS 
(Smelting Furnace) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 

WATER RELIEF VALVES 

Ce., Cincinnati. 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WEIGHT RECORDING MA- 
CHINES (Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WELDING and CUTTING 
APPARATUS, Etc. (Oxy- 
Acetylene) 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

WELDING GAS 

— Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 

» New York City. 

WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St., New York City. 

WHISTLES 

Co., Cineinnati, 

WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 


cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 58. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

WIRE SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., ° 8. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, M 0. 

WIRE, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WORM GEAR DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Ps 


Milwas- 
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ROCK DUSTING 


in the most thorough and efficient manner is rapidly ac- 
complished with 
MINE 


Che Lesrabon 

MACHINE 
due to its positive feed, large capacity, high velocity of discharge 
and the peculiar construction of the nozzle. 


Unvarying good performance in actual rock dusting practice for 
several months past has proven it a finished product and not 
an experiment. 


Our new bulletin gives the details. 
DIAMOND MACHINE COMPANY 
Monongahela, Pa. 


Selling Agents: Cooke-Wilson Electric Supply Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Athens, Ohio, Charleston, W. Va. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 


Not a Dissatisfied Customer 
ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


Makes the 
most efficient 
equipment 
more efficient 


The Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Executive Office and Works: 


21st and Clearfield Sts. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agencies in Principal Countries 
throughout the world 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


MINE TRACK 
EQUIPMENT 


Rugged Equipment 


CENTRA 


CENTRAL 


Prompt shipment 


FROG & SWITCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| New York Engineering Co. 


| 


Gold and Tin Dredges | | 
Prospecting Drills | | 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY | 


The 
West Virginia 
Rail Co. 


Manufacturers 
STEEL RAILS 
ACCESSORIES 
FROGS and SWITCHES 
STEEL MINE TIES 
DEFORMED REINFORCING 
BARS 


Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. VIRGINIA 


25 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 


L. S. Cates, President 

Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 


E. C. Porter, Convention Manager 

George H. Bailey, Counsel 

M. W. Kriegh, Taz Division 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting Engineer 
E. H. Pullman, Publicity Department 

E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


W. J. Loring, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 

H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 

E. L. Doheny, New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

F. L. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 

L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 


Albert J. Nason 


WESTERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Ariz., Chairman of the Division. 

W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Secretary of the Division. 

Arizona—Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. ; Gohring, 419 Heard 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

California—W. J. Loring, 301 Merchants National 
Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. ; Robert I. Kerr, 
509 United Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Colorado—Geo. A. Stahl, Room 12, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colo.; M. B. Tomblin, 436 State Office 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

Idaho—A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho; Ravenel 
Macbeth, Idaho Mining Association, Wallace, 
Idaho. 
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Montana—Wm. F. Word, Box 687, Helena, Mont. 

Nevada—Emmet D. Boyle, Mason Valley Mines 
Co., Mason, Nev.; Henry M. Rives, Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Assn., Reno, Nev. 

New Mexico—John M. Sully, Chino Copper Co., 
Hurley, N. M.; Jos. Woodbury, New Mexico 
Chapter, The American Mining Congress, Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Oregon—Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia Mining Co., 
Cornucopia, Oreg. 

South Dakota—B. C. Yates, 
Co., Lead, S. Dak. 

Utah—V. S. me, Utah Apex Mining Co., Bing- 
ham, Utah; A. Mackenzie, 212 Kearns Build- 
ing, Salt Lake Gis Utah. 

Washington—Raymond Guyer, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Homestake Mining 


Symons Building, 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


W. H. Lindsey, Napier Iron Works, Nashville, 


Tenn. 

J. B. McClary, Yolande Coal & Coke Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
Percy D. Berry, 
Providence, Ky. 
Lee Long, Glinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, 


Va. 

Cherokee Mining Co., Spartans- 
burg, S. C. 

Ww. ‘“B Peebles, The Paga Mining Co., Carters- 
ville, Ga. 

S. 3. Ballinger, San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

H. B. Flowers, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
Orleans, La. 

Cc. — Arkansas Central Power Co., Little 


Heck Ark. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Western North Carolina, 
Inc., Asheville, 

W. H. Smith, Secy. “Mgr. .. Chamber of Commerce, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Cc. A. Memminger (Florida), 
phate Co., Asheville, 


Providence Coal Mining Co., 


Pres., Coronet Phos- 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
Honorary Chairman 
N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Chairman 
J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Vice-Chairmen 
H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 


son, N. J. 
C. L. Herbster, Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn, 
H. A. Buzby, Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Members 


G. E. Stringfellow, Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange. 
L. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


E. R. Phillips, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

W. A. Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. R. Anderson, Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ralph C. Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duncan Meier, Ludlow-Saylor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond Mancha, Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. F. Reck, Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

M. P. Reynolds, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. C. Appleby, Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. R. Holmes, Robert Holmes & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

F. L. Morse, Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cc. S. Hurter, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

E. R. Heitzman, Central Frog and Switch Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


on Lansdowne, Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, 

io 

J. Maple, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. 

G. S. Scott, aii Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


“9 Twitchell, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Frank C. Mueller, Roberts & Schaefer Co., 


Wrig- 
ley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TAX DIVISION 


GENERAL TAX COMMITTEE 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveiand, Ohio. 
= Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
> - Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


R. Ny. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 511 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Robt. N. Miller, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 

T. T. Brewster, Federal Res. Bank Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wm. N. Davis, Bartlesville, Okla. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Mining Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts (Chairman), Pres., 
& Schaefer Co., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, 


R. L. Adams, Chf. Engr., 
Christopher, 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

A. B. Kiser, Supt. of Elec. Equipment, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 

2307 First Natl. Bank 


man Coal & Coke Co., 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James Needham, Genl. Supt. of Mines, St. Paul 
Coal Co., 1368 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Fred Norman, Chf. Engr., Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
. L. Stone, Industrial _ Dept., 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

tHe, Sales and Mine Ventilation Engr., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Old Ben Coal Corpn., 


General 


Underground Transportation 
Fred Norman, Chairman 


MAIN. COMMITTEE 


Fred Norman (Chairman), Chf. Engr., Alle: 
Rivers Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. cheng 

Frank S. Barks, Pres., Lincoln Steel and Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Graham Bright, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 535 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

John T. Cherry, Genl. Supt., 
Co., Standard, Ill. 

Frederick C. Coseo, Chf. Draftsman, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Ehle, Mgr., Domestic Sales, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
W. 2: Fene, Asst. Chf. Engr., Mine Safety 
arvie U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert J. Forester, Supt., Paradise Coal Co., Dy 
Quoin, Ill. 

J. B. Forrester, Chf. Engr., 
Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

D. F. Lepley, Pres. & Genl. Mgr., Conneliovilie 
Mfg. and Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

J. D. Martin, Genl. Supt. of Coal Mines, Virginia 
a Coal & Coke Co., Payne Bldg., Roanoke, 


“3. F. Berry Coai 


United States Fuel 


Charles M. Means, Cons. Engr., Charles M. Means 
Company, 447 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James Milliken, Pres., Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory, P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, 407 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. H. Partington, Chief Engr., Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. K. Porter, Car & Truck Dept., Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 

G. H. Shapter, Commercial Best, Industrial 
Dept., General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Genl. 7% Hick Coal Companies, 
Box 405, Leechburg, Pa. 

Cc. E. Waits, Mech. Engr., Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


James Milliken (Chairman), Pres., Pittsburgh 
— Laboratory, P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, 


H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- Hansen, Plant Mgr., Hockensmith 
Wheel & Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 
R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Power & Mechanical 
ept., Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
A. E. Ostrander, American Car & Foundry Co., 
165 Broadway, New York City. 
. C. Sanders, Rwy. Equipment Engr., Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
C. E. Watts, Mech. Engr., Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 
C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 


Thos. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Indianola, Pa. 
m. J. Hill, Senior Mine Inspector, Travelers 


era Co., 1103 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 

urgh 

W. H. Robinson, Chf. Inspector, The Associated 
Companies, 207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON MINE CAR WHESLS 


C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. E. Farrell, Pres., Easton Car and Construc- 
tion Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chf. Engr., Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., 1532 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., 1018 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Illinois Coal Corpn., 
1380 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Srodes, Supt., Coal and Coke Dept., She 
nango Furnace Co., Ligonier, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


Chas. H. Partington (Chairman), Chf. Engr. 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

. Buckwalter, Vice-Pres., Martin J. 

O° "Breire Co., 803 Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., 1117 

Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. Crawford, Sales Engr., American Frog & 
‘Switch Co., 1207 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

A. A. Culp, Birmingham, Ala. 
R. G. Detmer, Chf. Engr., The American Frog & 

Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Thos. H. Edelblute, T. H. Edelblute Company, 


Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc.| 


| 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING | 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS | 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 
Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 
Fairmont — 


Quemahoning _ Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 
99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate Copper 
IRVINGTON t=: NEW JERSEY 

“C * Q” D. Co.” 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charies Engelhard Electrolytic Casting 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Attorney-at-Law AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 
Patents 
B. S. IN MINING ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. no Cd 
SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE EXAMINING CORPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. Qi 


OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From Mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 


PRODUCED BY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mine Cages & Automatic Caging 
Devices. 

Safety Horn Car Stops. 

Chain Rail Car Hauls. 

Automatic Gravity Feeders. 

Automatic Switch Throwers. 


Bertha-Consumers Company 
General Offices 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Detroit Montreal New York Port Huron 


= 
9 
| 
‘ | 
| 
| 
P 
“annotte: 
XUN 
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R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., F. & S. Division, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 322 Spruce St., Steelton, 
Pa. 

Wm. F. Henke, Asst. Engr., Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co., Cincinnati, 

F. C. Hohn, Engr., Pennsylvania Appraisal Co., 
715 Traders Natl. Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
F. W. Holcombe, American Frog and Switch Co., 

Hamilton, Ohio. 

Wm. G. Hulbert, Genl. Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., 
& Co., Inc., Easton, Pa. . 

W. P. Jones, Supt., A. R. Mining Co., Chicka- 
saw, Pa. 

A. S. Karr, Sales Agent, Weir Frog Co., P. O. 
Box 1254, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 

Herman L. Koch, Mgr., Industrial Dept. Sweet's 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

F. J. McGrath, Genl. Supt., Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Charles C. Steel, Genl. Mgr. of Sales, Sweet’s Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 1 

Thomas H. Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 
ning, Pa. 

J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

H. N. West, Chf. Engr. and Works Megr., Weir 
Frog. Co., Norwood, Ohio. : 

Arthur White, Supt. of Mines, Seminole, Pa. 

John Woodall, Mine Supt., Conifer, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 

Graham Bright (Chairman), Cons. Engr., Howard 
N. Eavenson & Associates, 1302 Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 535 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frederick C. Coseo, Chf. Draftsman, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. : “te 
Thos. F. Downing, Jr., The Edw. V. d Invilliers 

Engr. Co., Central Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, Mgr., Domestic Sales, Baldwin Loco- 

motive Works, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Sweet’s Steel 


Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Mng., Engr., Goodman Mfg. Co., 
4834 S. Halstead St., Chicago, Ill. __ 

W. J. Fene, Asst. Chf. Engr., Mine Safety 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. H. Shapter, Commercial Engr., 
Dept., General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Industrial 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADERS 
SECTION ‘“‘A’’—LOADING MACHINES AND METHODS OF 
LOADING 

Frank E. Cash, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. W. Hay, Gen’l Megr., Consolidation Coal Co., 
Jenkins, Ky. 

T. E. Jenkins, Vice-Pres., Coal 
Co., Sturgis, Ky. 

J. F. Joy, Fee. Joy Machine Co., Franklin, Pa. 

N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

N. H. McClevey, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr., Pike 
County Coal Corpn., Petersburg, Ind. | 

W. D. Turnbull, Genl. Engr. Dept., Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Whaley, Gen’l Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


West Kentucky 


SECTION “‘B’—IN THICK AND THIN COAL, WITH 
VARYING ROOF CONDITIONS 
E. K. Bowers, Ass’t Treas., Morgan-Gardner 
Elec. Co., 2640 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Frank E. Cash, . S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ’ 
S. W. Farnham, Mng. Engr., Goodman Mfg. Co., 
Halsted St. and 48th Pl., Chicago, Il. 

Walter Stevens, Supt., Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Glen Rogers, W. Va. 

F. W. Whiteside, Chf. Engr., 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 


Victor-American 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—CONVEYORS 


Newell G. Alford, Mng. Engr., Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. H. Coxe, Gen’! Mer., Co., 
Brownsville, Pa. 

T. W. Dawson, Cons. 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. 


Snowdon Coke 


Engr., H. C. Frick Coke 


Chas. Gottschalk, Cons. Engr., 920 Citizens Bank 
Bldg., Evansville, Indiana. 
E. F. Miller, Gen’l Supt., Bertha-Consumers Coal 


Co., Rachel, W. Va. ARG 

G. B. Southward, Chief Engr., West Virginia 
Coal and Coke Co., Elkins, W. Va. 

D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colorado. 

F. G. Wilcox, Pres., West End Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

J. D. Zook, Vice-Pres., Illinois Coal Corpn., 37 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—CUTTING MACHINES 

Carl Scholz (Chairman), Vice-Pres., Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Walter Calverley, Pres., Fayette Coal 
Farmers Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. P. Cameron, Gen’l Megr., Westmoreland Coal 
Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. M. Clark, Vice-Pres., Clark & Krebs, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

H. P. Dyer, Gen’l Mgr., Vandalia Coal Co., Sul- 
livan, Ind. 


Corpn., 


G. T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wm. E. Hamilton, Mgr., Hamilton Engineering 
Co., 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, O. 

E. S. McKinlay, Pres., McKinlay Mining and 
Loading Machine Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

—— Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, 

0. 


Mine Drainage 
J. A. Malady, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 

L. W. Householder (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., 
Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Sales Engr., Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
610 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 

Harold P. Dyer, Genl. Mgr., Vandalia Coal Co., 
Sullivan, Ind. 

J. H. Edwards, Associate Editor, Coal Age, 2962 
Winters Rd., Huntington, W. Va. 

F. J. Emeny, Vice Pres., The Deming Co., Salem, 


Ohio. 

J. E. Holveck, Dist. Mgr., Aldrich Pump Co., 1209 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. E. Huttle, Mech. Engr., H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Genl. Engr. in Chg. Mining 
Section, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt., New Field By-Products 
Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chf. Engr., Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. W. Smith, Hydroelectric Pump & Supply Co., 
Curry Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 


STATIONS 
Parker Cott (Chairman), Salesman, Coal Mine 
Equipment Co., 2218 Farmers Bank Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Sales Engr., Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
610 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 

Henry E. Cole, Vice Pres., Harris Pump & Sup- 
ply Co., 320 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. P. Heidenreich, Asst. Genl. Mgr., Scranton 
Pump Co., Scranton, Pa. 

W. L. Robison, Vice Pres., Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co., 1230 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

R. F. Roth, Emmons Coal Mining Co., Altoona, 


Pa. 

Cecit W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Illinois Coal Corpn., 
1380 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

M. Spillman, Works Engr., Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corpn., Harrison, N. J. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, 312 
Ceramics Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 

John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Div. Supt., 
Boomer Coal & Coke Co., Boomer, W. Va. 

M. C. Benedict, Cons. Engr., Brown Equipment 
Co., 940 Ash St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Oscar Cartlidge, Cons. Engr., 1593 Lee St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

L. P. Crecelius, Engr., Cleveland & Western Coal 
Co., 1517 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


W. Va. 
R. Y. Wert, Supt., Durham Coal & Iron Co., 
Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 


WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), Head of 
Department of Industrial Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. E. Huttle, Mech. Engr., H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, Pres., Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chas. A. Straw, Cons. Mech. Engr., Hudson Coal 
Co., 434 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Megr., 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS 
ACTION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 


Geo. A. Drysdale (Chairman), Metallurgical 
Elitor, Foundry, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

M. L. Bettcher, Production Engr., The Duriron 
Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Campbell, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Geo. Watkin Evans, Cons. Coal Mng. Engr., 

C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Carl J. Fletcher, Vice Pres., Knox Coal Mng. 
Co., Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. L. Harrod, Elec. Engr., Indiana Coal Oprs. 
Power Assn., 1509 Merchants Bank Bldg., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Woodward Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank .G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O’Flaherty, Chf. Engr., Central Coal & 
— Co., Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, 

o. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


L. D. Rover, Power & Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. H. Waddington, Sales Engr., Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR Ww 

J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr. 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

C. H. Beidenmiller, Mgr., Glogora Coal Co., 795 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 

J. H. Doughty, Mech. Engr., Lehigh & Wilkes. 
_ Coal Co., 16 So. River St., Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., Pocahontas Fuel Co., Ine. 
os. J. alsh, Secretary of Mines, Pennsylvani 
Dept. of Mines, Harrisburg, Pa. — 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 
G. E. Lyman (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Madison 
. G. Conrad, Genl. Mgr., American C ini 
Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 
E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 


R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Engineering Edit, 
ba Age, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York 
ity. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Pres., Howard N. Eaven- 


son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg, 

Pa. 

- H. Moore, Genl. Mgr., C. A. 

Pa. 
- N. Zern, Editor, Mining Catalog Keysto: 
Cons. Publishing Co., 800 itte. 
= 0. Penn Ave,, Pitts. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 

Thomas Chester (Chairman), Cons. E 

Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
artin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., W 
Birmigcham, gr oodward Bldg., 
- M. Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co. 
Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. wt 

H. B. Wright, Chf. Engr., Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 


Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, Hote 
27th St., New York City. 
J. W. Bischoff, Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr., West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., Elkins, W. Va. 
W. G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Ky. 
sins, Supt. of Mines, Valley C 
Co., St. Clairsville, Ohio. dees 
M. A. Kendall, Chf. Engr., 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Il. 
Rudolf Kudlich, Asst. to Chf. Mech. Engr., U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John J. Moore, Dey & Maddock, 82d and Dennison 
Sts., Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Coal Mines, Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 
G. H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. F. Nash, Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. of Sales, 
Oakdale Coal Co., Gas and Electric Bidg., 


Denver, Colo. 

Warren _R. Roberts, Pres., Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Co, of 
Allegany County, McComas, W. Va. 

C. kh. Stahl, Asst. to Genl. Mgr., E. E. White 
Coal Co., Stotesbury, W. Va. 

C. Law Watkins, Vice Pres., Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 

F. W. Whiteside, Chf. Engr., Victor-American 
— Co., Ernest & Cranmer Bidg., Denver, 
olo. 


Stephens-Adamson 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


W. A. Chandler, Elec. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Harvey Conrad, Genl. Mgr., American Coal Mng. 
Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

L. C. Lsley, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Power and Mech- 
=e Dept., Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


. Va. 

Carl Lee, Elec. Engr., Peabody Coal Co., 1662 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Schott, Cons. Engr., Big Creek Coal Co 
Chicago, Il. 

Henry M. Warren, Cons. Engr., Glen Alden Coal 
Co., 300 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
W. C. Adams, Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 


Graham Bright, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eave® 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


0. P. ‘Hood, Chf. Mech. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Jennings, Power Engr., Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

M. D. Kirk, Vesta Goat Co., Jones & Laughlin 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

Chas. Legrand, Cons. : Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Woodward Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

D. C. McKeehan, Chf. Elec., Union Pacific Coal 
Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., 2307 First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Jr., Engr., Hoisting Equipment, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Ww. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 

Geo. S. Thompson, Chf. Elec. & Master Mech., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

C. D. Woodward, Chf. Elec. Engr., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 
Mont. 

Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), care of C. F. Kurtz Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Newell G. Alford, Vice Pres., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Austin & Wood, North 3rd St., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

J. R. Crowe, Jr., Pres., Crowe Coal Co., Dwight 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., °402 Transportation 
Bidg., Washington, D. 

G. A. Knox, Supt., 
Quealy, Wyoming. 

Ernest M. Merrill, Pres., Merrill-Ferguson En- 
gineering Co., 506 Kanawha Bank & Trust 
Bidg., Charleston, W. Va. 

Chas. N. Perrin, Chairman, Rules Committee, 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn., Bank of 
Wisconsin Bldg., Madison, Wis. 

George S. Rice, Chf. Mng. Engr., U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Geo. T. Stevens, Chf. Engr., Clinchfield Coal 
Corpn., Dante, Va. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINB 
TIMBERS 

Geo. M. Hunt (Chairman), In Charge of Wood 
Preservation Section, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

W. L. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., 2306 First Natl. "Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Austin & Wood, North 3rd St., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

M. H. Sellers, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Carbondale, Il. 

D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USB OF CONCRETE IN MINE 

TIMBERING 

B. C. — (Chairman), Pres., Cement-Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

W. R. Peck, Chf. Engr., Black Diamond Col- 
lieries, Coal Creek, Tenn. 

Wright, Engr., Structural Bureau, Portland 
—— Assn., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


Cc. 
Gunn-Quealey Coal Co., 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USB OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Clinchfield Coal Corpn., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke (Chairman), Cons. Mng. Engr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Frank Ayer, Mgr., Moctezuma Copper Co., Naco- 
zari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Wm. Conibear, Safety Inspector, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co.. Ishpeming, Mich. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
pone Mining Co., 504 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 

ont. 

Lucien Eaton, Supt., Ishpeming District, Cleve- 

~~ Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. Gallagher, ir., Chf. Mng. Engr., Pick- 
ands-Mather & Co., 700 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, 
inn. 

H. C. Goodrich, Chf. Engr., Utah Copper Co., 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
McGrath, Asst. Megr., Shattuck-Arizona 
Copper Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Philip D. Wilson, Chief Geologist, Calumet & Ari- 
sona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 

H. T. Abrams, Dept. Mgr. of Air Lift Pumps and 
“Calyx” Drills, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

G. L. Kollberg, Mgr., Pumping Engine Dept., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

O. D. McClure, Chief Mech. Engr., Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Charles Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Domin- 
ion Company, Globe, Ariz. 

W. A. Rankin, Elec. Engr., Copper Range Com- 
pany, Painesdale, Mich. 

W. N. Tanner, Chief Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, Mont. 
C. D. Woodward, Chief Elec. Engr., Anaconda 
a Mining Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 

ont. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 

B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 

L. C. Bayles, Designing Engr., Rock Drill Dept., 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Arthur B. Foote, Genl. Mgr., North Star Mines 
Co., Grass Valley, California. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 

Roy H. Marks, Efficiency Engr., United Verde 
Extension Mng. Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

R. T. Murrill, Efficiency Engr., St. Joseph Lead 
Co., Rivermines, Mo. 

R. A. Scott, Sales Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
Co., 39th and Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

W. C. Scott, Supt., Morenci Branch, Phelps 
Dodge Corpn., Metcalf, Ariz. 

George A. Shaw, Mine Supt., Talache Mines, 
Inc., Talache, Idaho. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice Pres., Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, IIl. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 
a B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Mng. 
Butte, Mont. 


E. rs Deane, Mgr., Superior & Boston Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 

oO. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, New Mexico. 

E. F. Hastings, Salesman, Ingersoll-Rand Co. of 
Texas, Dominion Hotel, Globe, Ariz. 

Chas. S. Hurter, Tech. Representative, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 5104 Du Pont 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

Charles B. Officer, Asst. to Pres., Sullivan 
Machinery Co., 122 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago, II. 

Henry S. Potter, Managing Director, Henry S 
Potter, Ltd., 26 Cullinan Bldg., Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Ahmeek-Kearsarge Br., 
Calumet & Hecla Mng. Co., Ahmeek, Mich. 
Chas. A. Smith, Asst. Genl. Mgr., Ray Consoli- 

dated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

A. S. Uhler, Mgr., Rock Drill Sales, Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

M. van Siclen, Engr., In Charge of Mining 
_— U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Bruce C. Yates, Supt., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, South Dakota. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 

DRILL STEEL 

George H. Gilman, Pres., Gilman Mfg. Co., E. 
Boston, Mass. 

Chas. E. Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Cop- 
per Hill, Ariz. 

Frank W. McLean, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Cons. Engr., 170 Broadway, New 
York City. 

W. H. Schacht, Genl. Mer., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 

H. W. Seamon, Supt., Comstock Merger Mines, 
Inc., Virginia City, Nevada. 

W. R. Wade, 34 Lafayette Park, Lynn, Mass. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


Thos. C. Baker, Genl. Mgr., The Comstock Mer- 
ger Mines Co., Virginia City, Nevada. 

George H. Booth, Mech. Engr., Inspiration Cons. 
Co., Inspiration, Arizona. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Supt., Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. : 

. R. Crane, Supt., Southern Station, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, New Federal Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

W. Val DeCamp, Genl. Mine Supt., United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

Robert H. Dickson, Supt., 85 Branch, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Valedon, New Mexico. 
Stanly A. Easten, Mgr., Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mng. & Concentrating Co., Kellogg, Idaho. 

H. T. Hamilton, Cons. Mng. Engr., 1408 Cali- 
fornia Commercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, 

California. 

®, H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 

Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 


R. E. Howe, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, "Mexico. 

John Kiddie, Mine Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Arizona. 

A. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Compania de Sania 
“Gertrudis, ‘S. A., Apartado No. 1, Pachuca, 
Hidalgo, Mexico. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Genl. Supt. of Mines, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Thomas K. Scott, Supt., Munro Iron Mining Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Arizona. 


Fire-Fighting Equipment 
Wm. Conibear, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINB FIRES 

Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engr., Globe- 
Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 

Guy J. Johnson, Mgr., Golden Gate Mine and 
Timber Co., Atlantic City, Wyo. 

H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire and Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, The Old 
Dominion Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSB 


R. H. Seip ie ied New Jersey Zinc Co., 
ou N. 


W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


B. O. Pickard, District Engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mining Excavating Equi t—Exclusive of 
Dredg: 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
H. +. S. Anderson, Mng. and Met. Engr., Rolla, 


H. | Vice Pres., Exploration 
Co., 25 Broadway, New York C 
Michael Curley, Genl. Supt., A, — Cop- 
per Co., Ajo, Ariz. 
H. T. Gracely, Adv. Mgr., Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Cc. B. Lakenan, 7 Mgr., Nevada Cons. Copper 
McGill, 
J. Lester, Pees. Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. 
Mieyr, Supt., Sacramento Hill, Copper 
y oy Branch, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, 
riz. 
G. A. Murfey, Treas. and Chief Engr., 
Co., 16226 Waterloo Rd., 
io. 
Henry B. Oatley, Vice Pres., Superheater Co., 17 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Thos. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 


is. 

Robt. E. Tally, Genl. Mgr., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

J. C. Wheat, Development Engr., Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich. 

Charles S. Whitaker, Vice Pres., Winston Bros. 
Co., 801 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mine Ventilation 
Chas. A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


ng Bell, Cons. Mng. Engr., Box 1339, Boise, 

laho. 

Walter C. Browning, Genl. Mgr., Magma Copper 
Co., Superior, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Mgr., Small Blower Devt. Buffalo 
Forge Co., 490 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. 

Daniel Harrington, 507 Newhouse blag. Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., 406 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

C. E. Legrand, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge Corpn.. 
Douglas, Ariz. 

F. W. Maclennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Calumet and 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Ventilation Engr., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Wm. A. Rowe, Chief Engr., American Blower Co.. 
6004 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Mine Engr., Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

F. L. Stone, Industrial Engineering Dept., Gen- 
oS Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

. B. Williams, Mer., Marine Dept., B. F. Stur- 

ag Co.. Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
TUNNELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES 


Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mng. Engr., 1004 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
H. E. Billington, Vice Pres. for Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, New York Trust Co., 109 
Broadway, New York City. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925—(Concluded) 


H. G. Washburn, Mng. Engr., American Smelting 
& Refining Co., McCormick Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Mr. William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 


G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland- 
_ Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
L. Berrien, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
“Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
H. H. Talboys, Megr., Shuveloder Dept., Nord- 
berg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chas. E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Mississippi Valley Experiment Station, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming 
District, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, 


Mich. 
we Kohlhass, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
by Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, 
ic 
E. E. Whiteley, Supt. of Mines, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 


Geo. M. Hunt (Chairman), In Charge of Section 
of Wood Preservation, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Gerald Sherman, Cons. Mng. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Douglas, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMI- 
TATIONS 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt. of 
ra Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
ont. 
B. C. Collier, Pres., Cement-Gun Co., Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va 


. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZB AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES 


Dr. F. W. Sperr (Chairman), Professor of Civil 
and Mining Engineering, Michigan College of 
Mines, 315 Florence St., Houghton, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 


SUB-COM MITTEB NO. 4-—COOPERATION BETWEEN 
OPERATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES, WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER 
FURTHER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES 
OF LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A 
REDUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES 


Charles F. Willis (Chairman), Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Arizona Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. S. Boyd, Genl. Mgr., Ray Cons. Copper Co., 
Ray, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Mgr., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 402 Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

John Kiddie, Mine Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. S. Cates, Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr., Utah 
Copper Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. Dick, "Mng. Engr., 511 Newhouse Bldg., 
“Salt Lake City, Utah. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Secy. and Treas., Vanadium 
Corporation of America, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

H. B. Fernald, Loomis-Suffern & Fernald, 50 
Broad St., New York City. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Company, Wallace, Idaho. 

H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corpn., WUouglas, 
Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engr., Calumet & Hecla 
Cons. Copper Co., Calumet, Mich. 

Geo. Young, Secy. and Treas., Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Arthur Crowfoot, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 25 Broadway, New York City. 

— J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 

, Lead, S. Dak. 

<7 R Delamater, Fuel Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., 
Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. M. Drury, Genl. Mgr., Mining Dept., Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co., El Paso, Tex. 

Guy H. Ruggles, Mill Supt., inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelmann, Cons. Engr. and Chemist, 
Associated Industries, 21 E. 40th St., New 
York City. 

William Young Westervelt, Cons. Mng. Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


J. Owen Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge 
Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 

P. PF. Butler, Supt. of Douglas Reduction Works, 
Phelps- Dodge Corpn., Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and 
Arizona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Genl. Mgr., Southwestern Dept., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., El Paso, 
ex. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Tex. 

Professor Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor 
of Metallurgy, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

George W. Prince, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United 
— Extension Mining Co., Clemenceau, 
riz. 

Forest Rutherford, Cons. Metallurgical Engr., 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


Methods of Mine Sampling, Methods of Recording 
Underground Geological Data, and Methods of 
Estimation of Ore Reserves For Low Medium 
and High Grade Ore bodies 


Philip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, Cons. i Geologist, 788 Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif 

E. L. Derby, Jr., Chief Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., ishpeming, Mich. 

M. J. Elsing, Mng. Engr. and Geologist, Warren, 


Ariz. 

Dr. L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, Jr., Mgr., Mining Dept. of 
the Southwest, American Smelting and Refining 
Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Asst. Chf. Geologist and Asst. 
Chf. Mng. Engr., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
526 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, Mont. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Underground Supt., Champion 
Copper Co., Painesdale, Mich. 

MacHenry Mosier, Asst. Mine Supt., Morenci 
Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 
Louis E. Reber, Jr., Chf. Geologist, United Verde 

Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mng. Engr., La Mutua 
525, Av. Cinco De Mayo No. 2, Mexico, D. F. 
J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 

Phelps-Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Robert W. Thomas, Supt. of Mines, Ray Cons. 

Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coa! Mining Branch: 

Ralph C. Becker, Vice-Pres., Keystone Consoli- 
dated Publishing Company, 800 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Sales and Mine Ventilation Engr., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Representing Metal Mining Branch: 

T. O. McGrath, Asst. Megr., Shattuck-Arizona 
Copper Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Charles F. Willis, Editor and Publisher, Arizona 
Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 
er Morrison, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 

J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York _ 


J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, New York C 
— B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philedaiphia, 


A. 1M. & M. EB 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City, 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City, 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Qusmeet Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
oD Davis, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, 
alif. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
a > Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
alif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City, 
Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
i 
Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Ww. 5 Loring, Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, 29 W. 39th St., New York City, 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE Bay STATES 
BUREAU OF MINE D GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif, 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
Foster Bain, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 
George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif, 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Bulkeley Wells, San Francisco, Calif. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, 


Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo, 
—_ Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Il. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
8. A ae Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
ur, 
Carl "Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 


W. Va. 
A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bidg., Indias. 
apolis, Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 


PETROLEUM 
J. G. Brapigey, Chairman 
J. F. CALuBreatH, Secretary 
E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
— S. Davidson, Gui Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


A. L. Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New 
York City. 

H. F. oo, ie Oil Co., 45 Nassau St, 
New York C 

Walter Tengle ‘Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif., Gold. 

. B. Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Iron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, 


Copper. 
COAL 
J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co. 
Dundon, W. Va. 
T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York Cit 
E. W. Parker, y Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Il. 
Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
a. 
D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. © 
Woodward Bldg., Washingtos, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. 
G. de. O’Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
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(From the Craftsman’s Dictionary) 


‘ 

, Accuracy is one of the first words in the crafts- 
man’s vocabulary. It has always been a fundamen- 
} tal law of design and construction. Accuracy in 
manufacture of properly designed machinery re- 
; duces productive effort to a minimum. 


Accuracy of observation, plan and construction 
coupled with the ingenuity of engineers and manu- 
facturers is solving the mechanical problems of 
the mining industry. Accurate analysis of con- 
ditions at individual mines with application of 


Accuracy 


Accuracy—strictness of obedience to laws of nature, science or crafts- 
manship: construction of mechanism that allows perfect functioning; care 
that produces precision in every part. 


Write us for information about the phases of this work that concern you and your mine. 


os 


the best engineering principles reduces waste in 
mine operation. 


In a larger sense accurate analysis of engineering 
principles is leading to nation-wide economy in 
mine operations. A factor in bringing about this 
greater economy is the work being done by the 
Standardization Division of the American Mining 
Congress. We recommend a study of the activi- 
ties of the committees listed on the foregoing 
pages. 


LAIMER 57 LOL 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hefman 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 10 
Aurora Pump & Manufacturing Co.................5-- 23 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) . 9 


Connellsville Manufacturing & Supply Co.............. 23 
Goodman Manufacturing 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co................ Inside Front Cover 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works) 9 


Irvington Smelting & Refining Co..................... 27 
Johneon Manufacturing Ce., G. 27 
Eudiow Gayglet Wine 11 
Phelps Dodge Corporation. 27 
Presto-O-Lite Co., Ime... 19 
A. Roebling’s Some CO... 23 
Stonehouse Signs, Ime... 31 
Timken Roller Bearing Co... 7 
Weller Manufacturing 13 
West Virginia Rail 25 
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Is It Desirable For You 
To Store Screenings? 


The O’Gara Coal Company finds this Link- 

Belt Crawler Crane of considerable use around 

their mines in Southern Illinois. Book No. 

795 illustrates and describes many of the uses 

to which this versatile crane can be put. 

Sent to those interested upon request to nearest 
Link-Belt office. 


F SO, now is the time to plan on the best 
methods to accomplish safe and economical 
storage. 


‘The Link-Belt “Built for Service” Locomotive 


Cranes which you see in the above illustration are 
making money for their users. During the winter 
when demand for domestic sizes is at its height, 
screenings are stored, and later reclaimed when a 
better price can be obtained. 


Our engineers will tell you of specific results ob- 
tained with Link-Belt Cranes at numerous mines. 
Write nearest office for Book No. 670, an interest- 
ing relation of facts. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


September, 1925 


INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 
Pittsburgh - - - - - - = 335 Fifth Ave. Wilkes-Barre - 826 2nd National Bank Bldg. Denver - - - = = = «= 520 Boston Bldg, 
St. Louis - - - - += = = 3638 Olive St. Huntington, W, Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
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Austin Nation-Wide Building Service 


WHEREVER the building project for the mining 
industry may be located there is an Austin Branch 
Organization near at hand ready to serve you. 


The home office is also kept in touch with building 
progress through the nearest Austin Branch office, thus 
furnishing constant and complete contact with the 
project at every stage of its development. 

\ustin will work with your own engineers in the devel- 
opment of plans, or under the Unit Responsibility Plan, 


\ustin will design, construct and equip your project 
complete. 


\ustin will handle the whole project with one contract 
which gives you: 


1—A guaranteed lump-sum price covering the 
complete job. 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY 2—A guarantee that the complete plant will be 
CLEVELAND ready by a specified date, with bonus and 
penalty clause, if preferred. 
Engineers and Builders 3—A guarantee as to quality of material and 
workmanship throughout. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


St. Louis Portland Birmingham Seattle Wire, phone or mail the coupon for a copy of the 


03 The Austin Company of California, Los Angeles, San Francisco \ustin booklet, “The A No. l Plan.” 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
bes THE AUSTIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
Pe | You may send me a copy of your booklet, “The 
Y A No. 1 Plan.” 
We are interested in the construction of...... 
| GOD. 
PO 
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For 


Mine 
and Mill 


100 H.P. Morse Silent Chains driving Tube 
Copper Co., Allenby, B. C., Canada. 


Morse Silent Chains are driving mine 
and mill equipment throughout the world 


Flexible as belts 


Positive as gears 
More durable than either 
Efficiency, 98.6% 


The nearest Morse Engineer is at your service. He under- 


stands your power transmission problems and will gladly 
help you to solve them. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 521 Baronne St., A. M. Lockett Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD 1402 Lexington Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y...........50 Church St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Moore- Handley Hardware Co. OMAHA, NEB. 
727 W. O. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer Equip. Co. 

N.C... ommercial Ban g- > ‘ 
CHICAGO, ILL 112 W. Adams St. PA.... 
CLEVELAND, OHIO......... 421 Engineers Bldg. sane M d k Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 211 Ideal Bidg. onadnoc 

" 7601 Central Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO.....2137 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, ai TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 

16 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co. 50 Front Street, E., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN 


13 Third St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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